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graver.  “  You  should  not  have  done  said  Rose,  “  the  only  one  thing  waa 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  it,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  He  prom- 

Rose  told  him  how  she  had  been  ised  to  be  good  to  the  boys  and  to 
CHAPTER  xin.  (continued.)  brought  to  give  her  consent.  help  mamma:  and  now  we  don’t  need 

“  I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  done  his  help  any  more.” 

Rose  went  out  without  a  word  ;  she  it,  but  it  was  not  my  doing.  How  “  A  good  reason,  an  admirable  rea- 

went  and  sat  down  in  the  little  shady  could  I  help  myself?  And  now,  oh,  son,”  cried  the  curate  with  unwonted 

summer-house  where  Mr.  Nolan  had  now,  dear  Mr.  Nolan,  tell  me  what  to  sarcasm,  “  for  casting  him  off  now. 

taken  refuge  from  the  sun  and  from  dol  Will  you  speak  to  mamma?  Few  people  state  it  so Irankly, but  it  is 

the  mirth  of  the  children.  He  hadal-  Though  she  will  not  listen  to  me  she  the  way  of  the  world.” 

ready  seen  there  was  something  wrong,  might  hear  you.”  Rose  gave  him  a  look  so  full  of  won- 

and  was  prepared  with  his  sympathy :  “  But  I  don’t  see  what  your  mamma  dering  that  the  good  man’s  heart  was 

whoever  was  the  offender  Mr.  Nolan  has  to  do  with  it,”  said  the  curate,  touched.  “Come,”  he  said,  “you 
was  sorry  for  that  one ;  it  was  a  way  “  It  is  not  to  her  you  are  engaged  —  had  made  up  your  mind  to  it  yesterday, 
he  had  ;  his  sympathies  did  not  go  so  nor  is  it  she  who  has  given  her  word ;  It  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  At 
much  with  the  immaculate  and  always  you  must  keep  your  word,  we  are  all  your  age  nothing  can  be  very  bad,  for 
virtuous ;  but  he  was  sorry  for  whoso-  bound  to  do  that.”  you  can  always  adapt  yourself  to  what 

ever  had  erred  or  strayed,  and  was  re-  “  But  a  great  many  people  don’t  do  is  new.  So  long  as  there ’s  nobody  else 

penting  of  the  same.  Poor  Rose  —  it,”  said  Rose,  driven  to  the  worst  of  in  the  way  that ’s  more  to  your  mind,” 
he  began  to  feel  himself  Rose’s  cham-  arguments  in  sheer  despair  of  her  he  said,  turning  upon  her  with  a  pene- 
pion,  Mcause  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  cause.  trating  glance. 

Rose,  young,  thoughtless,  and  incon-  “  Tbu  must,”  said  Mr.  Nolan:  “the  Rose  said  nothing  in  reply.  She 
siderate,  who  must  be  in  the  wrong,  people  who  don’t  are  not  people  to  be  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face,  covering 

Rose  sat  down  by  his  side  with  a  heart-  followed.  You  have  bound  yourself  it,  and  choking  the  cry  which  came  to 

broken  look  in  her  face,  but  did  not  and  you  must  stand  by  it.  He  is  a  her  lips.  How  could  she  to  a  man,  to 

say  anything.  She  began  to  beat  with  good  man  and  you  must  make  the  best  one  so  far  separated  from  love  and 

her  fingers  on  the  table  as  if  she  were  of  it.  To  a  great  many  it  would  not  youth  as  was  Mr.  Nolan,  make  this  last 

beating  time  to  a  march.  She  was  seem  hard  at  all.  You  have  accepted  confession  of  all  ? 

still  such  a  child  to  him,  so  young,  so  him,  and  you  must  stand  by  him.  I  The  curate  went  a^ray  that  night 

mach  like  what  he  remembered  her  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  done  with  a  painful  impression  on  his  mind, 

in  pinafores  that  his  heart  ached  for  now.”  He  did  not  go  to  Whitton,  as  Mrs. 

her.  “You  are  in  some  little  bit  of  “  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  you  speak  as  if  I  Damerel  had  promised,  to  see  Rose’s 
trouble  ?  ”  he  said  at  last.  were  married,  and  there  was  no  hope.”  future  home,  but  he  saw  the  master  of 

“Oh,  not  a  little  bit,”  cried  Rose,  “It  is  very  much  the  same  thing,”  it,  who,  disappointed  by  the  headache 
“  a  great,  very  great  trouble  1  ”  She  said  the  curate ;  “  you  have  given  with  which  Rose  had  retreated  to  her 
was  so  full  of  it  that  she  could  not  talk  your  wonl.  Rose,  you  would  not  like  room,  on  her  return  from  her  walk 
of  anything  else.  And  the  feeling  in  to  be  a  jilt;  you  must  either  keep  your  with  the  curate,  did  not  show  in  his 
her  mind  was  that  she  must  speak  or  word  or  be  called  a  jilt  —  and  called  best  aspect.  None  of  the  party  indeed 
die.  She  began  to  tell  her  story  in  truly.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  character  did  ;  perhaps  the  excitement  and 
the  woody  arbor  with  the  gay  noise  of  to  have.”  commotion  of  the  news  had  produced 

the  children  close  at  hand,  hut  hearing  “  But  it  would  not  be  true  I  ”  a  bad  result  —  for  nothing  could  be 

a  cry  among  them  that  Mr.  Incledon  “  I  think  it  would  be  true.  Mr.  flatter  or  more  deadly-lively  than  the 

was  coming,  started  up  and  tied  on  her  Incledon,  poor  man,  would  have  good  evening  which  followed.  Even  the 
hat,  and  seizing  Mr.  Nolan’s  arm,  reason  to  think  so.  Let  us  look  at  it  children  were  cross  and  peevish,  and 
dragged  him  out  by  the  garden  door,  seriously,  Rose.  What  is  there  so  had  to  be  sent  to  bed  in  disgrace ;  and 
“1  cannot  see  him  to-day  !  ”  she  cried,  very  bad  in  it  that  you  should  do  a  Rose  had  hidden  herself  in  her  room, 
and  led  the  curate  away,  dragging  him  good  man  such  an  injury?  He  is  not  and  lines  of  care  and  irritation  were 
after  her  to  a  auiet  by-way  over  the  old.  He  is  very  agreeable  and  very  on  Mrs.  Damerel’s  forehead.  The 
fields  in  which  she  thought  they  would  rich.  He  would  make  you  a  great  great  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
be  safe.  Rose  had  no  doubt  whatever  lady.  Rose.”  them  did  not,  for  the  moment  at  least, 

of  the  full  sympathy  of  this  old  friend.  “  Mr.  Nolan,  do  you  think  I  care  bring  happiness  in  its  train. 

She  was  not  atraid  even  of  his  disap-  for  that  ?  ” 

proval.  It  seemed  certain  to  her  that  “  A  great  many  people  care  for  it,  chapter  xiv. 

he  must  pity  at  least  if  not  help.  And  and  so  do  all  who  belong  to  you. 

to  Rose,  in  her  youthful  confidence  in  Your  poor  father  wished  it.  It  had  Rose  did  not  go  down-stairs  that 

others,  there  was  nothing  in  this  gone  out  of  my  mind,  but  I  can  recol-  night.  She  had  a  headache,  which  is 
world  which  was  unalterable  of  its  feet  veiy  well  now  ;  and  your  mother  the  prescriptive  right  of  a  woman  in 
nature  :  no  trouble,  except  death,  wishes  it  —  and  for  you  it  would  be  a  trouble.  She  took  the  cup  of  tea 
which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the  groat  thing, you  don’t  knowhow  great,  which  Agatha  brought  her,  at  the 
intervention  of  friends.  Itose,  you  must  try  to  put  all  this  re-  door  of  her  room,  and  begged  that 

It  chilled  her  a  little,  however,  as  luctance  out  of  your  mind,  and  think  mamma  would  not  trouble  to  come  of 
she  went  on,  to  see  the  curate’s  face  only  of  how  many  advantages  it  has.”  see  her,  as  she  was  going  to  bed 
SKw  longer  and  longer,  graver  and  “  1  care  nothing  for  the  advantages,”  She  was  afraid  of  another  discussion. 
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and  shrank  even  from  seeing  any  one. 
She  had|  passed  through  a  great  many 
different  moods  of  mind  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Incledon,  but  this  one  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  rest.  All  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  feeling  of  which  she  had  been 
conscious  died  out  of  her  mind ;  his 
very  name  became  intolerable  to  her. 
That  which  she  had  proposed  to  do, 
as  the  last  sacrifice  a  girl  could  make 
for  her  family,  an  absolute  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  self  and  voluntary  martyrdom  i 
for  them,  changed  its  character  alto¬ 
gether  when  they  no  longer  required 
it.  Why  should  she  do  what  was 
worse  than  death,  when  the  object 
for  which  she  was  willing  to  die  was 
no  longer  before  her ;  when  there  was, 
indeed,  no  need  for  doing  it  at  all  ? 
Would  Iphigcnia  have  died  for  her 
word’s  sake,  had  there  been  no  need 
for  her  sacrifice  ?  and  why  should  Rose 
do  more  than  she  ?  In  this  there  was,  ; 
the  reader  will  perceive,  a  certain  i 
change  of  sentiment;  for  though  Rose 
had  made  up  her  mind  sadly  and 
reluctantly  to  marry  Mr.  Incledon, 
yet  she  had  not  thought  the  alterna¬ 
tive  worse  than  death.  She  had  felt 
while  she  did  it  the  ennobling  sense  of 
having  given  up  her  own  will  to  make 
others  happy,  and  had  even  reeog-  ; 
nized  the  far-off  and  faint  possibility 
that  the  happiness  which  she  thus 
gave  to  others  might,  some  time  or 
other,  rebound  upon  herself.  But 
the  moment  her  ^at  inducement 
was  removed,  a  flood  of  different  sen¬ 
timent  came  in.  She  began  to  bate 
Mr.  Incleslon,  to  feel  that  he  had  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  her  circumstances, 
that  her  mother  bad  taken  advantage 
of  her,  that  every  one  had  used  her  as 
a  tool  to  promote  their  own  purpose, 
with  no  more  consideration  for  her 
than  had  she  been  altogether  without 
feeling.  This  thought  went  through 
her  mind  like  a  hot  breath  from  a 
furnace,  searing  and  scorching  every¬ 
thing.  And  now  that  their  purpose 
was  served  without  her,  she  must  still 
make  this  sacrifice  —  for  honor  1  For 
honor  I  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  women 
hold  this  motive  more  lightly  than 
men,  though  indeed  the  honor  that  is 
involved  in  a  promise  of  marriage 
does  not  seem  to  influence  either  sex 
very  deeply  in  ordinary  cases.  I  am 
afraid  poor  Rose  did  not  feel  its  weight 
at  all.  She  might  be  forced  to  keep 
her  word,  but  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  it.  She  had  ceased  to  be  sad 
and  resigned.  She  was  rebellious  and 
indignant,  and  a  hundred  wild  schemes  i 
and  notions  began  to  flit  through  her 
mind.  To  jump  in  such  a  crisis  as  I 
this  from  the  tender  resignation  of  a  | 
martyr  for  love  into  the  bitter  and 
painnil  resistance  of  a  domestic  rebel 
who  feels  that  no  one  loves  her,  is  easy 
to  the  young  mind  in  the  unreality 
which  more  or  less  envelops  every-  i 
thing  to  youth.  From  the  one  to  the 
other  was  but  a  step.  Yesterdi^  she  | 
had  been  the  centre  of  all  the  family  i 
plans,  the  foundation  of  comfort,  the 
chief  object  of  tbeir  thoughts.  Now  j 


I  she  was  in  reality  only  Rose  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  about  to  make  a 
brilliant  marriage,  and  therefore  was 
much  in  the  foreground,  but  no  more 
loved  or  noticed  than  any  one  else. 
In  reality  this  change  had  actually 
come,  but  she  imagined  a  still  greater 
change ;  and  fancy  showed  her  to  her¬ 
self  as  the  rebellious  daughter,  the 
one  who  had  never  fully  done  her  duty, 
never  been  quite  in  sympathy  with 
her  mother,  and  whom  all  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  in  marriage  or  any 
other  way,  as  interfering  with  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  house.  Such  of  us  as  have 
been  young  may  remember  how  easy 
these  revolutions  of  feeling  were,  and 
with  what  quick  facility  we  could  iden¬ 
tify  ourselves  as  almost  adored  or  al¬ 
most  hated,  as  the  foremost  object  of 
everybody’s  regard  or  an  intruder  in 
everybody’s  way.  Rose  passed  a  very 
miserable  night,  and  the  next  day  was, 
1  think,  more  miserable  still.  Mrs.  Da- 
merel  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  on 
the  subject  which  filled  her  thoughts, 
but  told  her  that  she  had  decided  to  go 
to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week,  to  look  after  the  “  things  ” 
which  were  necessary.  As  they  were 
in  mourning  already,  there  was  no 
more  trouble  of  that  description  nec¬ 
essary  on  Uncle  Edward’s  account, 
but  only  new  congratulations  to  re¬ 
ceive,  which  poured  in  on  every  side. 

“  I  need  not  go  through  the  form  of 
condoling,  for  I  know  ^ou  did  not 
have  much  intercourse  with  him,  poor 
old  gentleman,”  one  lady  said ;  and 
another  caught  Rose  by  both  hands 
I  and  exclaimed  on  the  go^  luck  of  the 
'  family  in  general. 

I  “  Rlessings,  like  troubles,  never 
I  come  alone,”  she  said.  “  To  think 
you  should  have  a  fortune  tumbling 
down  upon  you  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  this  chit  of  a  girl  carrying 
off  the  best  match  in  the  country  I  ” 

“  I  hope  we  are  sufficiently  grateful 
for  all  the  good  things  Providence 
sends  us,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  fixing 
her  eyes  severely  upon  Rose. 

Oh,  if  she  had  but  had  the  courage 
to  take  up  the  glove  thus  thrown 
down  to  her  I  But  she  was  not  yet 
screwed  up  to  that  desperate  pitch. 

Mr.  Incledon  came  later,  and  in  his 
joy  at  seeing  her  was  more  lover-like 
than  he  had  yet  permitted  himself  to 
be. 

“  Why  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
this  goM  news  came  I  ”  he  cried, 
fondly  kissing  her  in  his  delight  and 
heartiness  of  congratulation,  a  thing 
he  had  never  done  before.  Rose 
broke  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  white  with  fright  and  resent¬ 
ment. 

I'  “  Oh,  how  ^dared  he  I  how  dared 
he  I  ”  she  cried,  rubbing  the  spot  upon 
her  cheek  which  his  lips  had  touened 
with  wild  exaggeration  of  dismay. 

And  how  angry  Mrs.  Damerel  was  I 
She  went  up-stairs  after  the  girl,  and 
spoke  to  her  as  Rose  had  never  yet 
l^n  spoken  to  in  all  her  soft  life  — 
upbraiding  her  with  her  heaitlessness, 
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I  her  disregard  of  other  people’s  fee], 
ings,  her  indifference  to  ner  own  hon- 
I  or  and  pledged  word.  Once  more 
j  Rose  remained  up-stairs,  refusing  to 
come  down,  and  the  house  was  aijhast 
I  at  the  first  quarrel  which  had  ever  dij. 

turbed  its  decorum. 

I  Mr.  Incledon  went  away  bewildered 
I  and  unhappy,  not  knowing  whether 
1  to  believe  that  this  was  a  mere  ebulli. 
I  tion  of  temper,  such  as  Rose  hid 
:  never  shown  before,  which  would  have 
!  been  a  venial  oflence,  rather  amusinn 
I  than  otherwise  to  his  indulgent  fond- 
I  ness;  or  whether  it  meant  somethinj 
more,  some  surging  upwards  of  the 
I  old  reluctance  to  accept  him,  which  he 
had  believed  himself  to  have  overcome. 
This  doubt  chilled  him  to  the  heart, 
and  gave  him  much  to  think  of  as  he 
I  took  his  somewhat  dreary  walk  home 
I  —  for  failure,  after  there  has  been  an 
j  appearance  of  success,  is  more  die- 
I  couraging  still  than  when  there  has 
been  no  opening  at  all  in  the  clouded 
skies.  And  Agatha  knocked  at  Rose’i 
locked  door,  and  bade  her  good  night 
through  the  keyhole  with  a  mixture  of 
I  horror  and  respect  —  horror  for  the 
wickedness,  yet  veneration  for  the 
courage  which  could  venture  thui 
to  beard  all  constituted  authoritie!. 
Mrs.  Damerel  herself  said  no  good 
night  to  the  rebel.  She  passed  Roee’j 
I  door  steadily  without  allowing  hersell 
j  to  be  led  away  by  the  impulse  which 
j  tugged  at  her  heart  to  go  in  and  give 
I  the  kiss  of  grace,  notwithstanding  the 
impenitent  condition  of  the  offender. 
Had  the  mother  done  this,  I  think  all 
that  followed  might  have  been  avert¬ 
ed,  and  that  Mrs.  Damerel  would  have 
been  able  eventually  to  carrj'  out  her 
programme  and  arrange  the  girl’s  life 
as  she  wished.  But  she  thought  it 
right  to  show  her  displeasure,  though 
I  her  heart  almost  failed  her. 

Rose  had  shut  herself  up  in  wild 
misery  and  passion.  She  had  de¬ 
clared  to  herself  that  she  wanted  to 
see  no  one ;  that  she  would  not  open 
her  door,  nor  subject  herself  over 
again  to  such  reproaches  as  had  been 

Eoured  upon  her.  But  yet  when  she 
card  her  mother  pass  without  even 
a  word,  all  the  springs  of  the  girl’s 
ing  seemed  to  stand  still.  She  could 
not  believe  it.  Never  before  in  idl 
her  life  had  such  a  terrible  occurrence 
taken  place.  Last  night,  when  she 
had  gone  to  bed  to  escape  remark, 
Mrs.  Damerel  had  come  in  ere  she 
went  to  her  own  room  and  asked  after 
'  the  pretended  headache,  and  kissed 
I  her,  and  bade  her  keep  quite  still 
and  be  better  to-morrow.  Rose  got 
I  up  from  where  she  was  sitting,  ea- 
I  pecting  her  mother’s  appeal  and  in- 
I  tending  to  resist,  and  went  to  the 
I  door  and  put  her  ear  against  it  and 
!  listened.  All  was  quiet.  Mrs.  Da- 
!  merel  had  gone  steadily  along  the 
I  corridor,  had  entered  the  rooms  of  the 
I  other  children,  and  now  shut  her  own 
I  door — sure  signal  that  the  day  was 
over.  When  this  inexorable  sound 
j  met  her  ears.  Rose  crept  back  again 
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to  her  seat  ami  wept  bitterly,  with  an  aching  and  vacancy 
jj  her  heart  which  it  is  beyond  words  to  tell.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  abandoned,  cut  off  from  the  family  love, 
thrown  aside  like  a  waif  and  stray,  and  that  things  would 
never  be  again  as  they  had  been.  This  terrible  conclusion 
»|wa)  8  comes  in  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  girls  and  boys. 
Things  could  never  mend,  never  a^ain  be  as  they  had  been. 
She  cried  till  she  exhausted  herself,  till  her  head  ached  in 
dire  reality,  and  she  was  sick  and  faint  with  misery  ami 
the  sense  of  desolation  ;  and  then  wild  schemes  and  fancies 
came  into  her  mind.  She  could  not  bear  it  —  scarcely  for 
those  dark  helpless  hours  of  the  night  could  she  bear  it  — 
but  must  be  still  till  daylight ;  then,  poor  forlorn  child,  cast 
off  by  every  one,  abandoned  even  by  her  mother,  with  no 
hope  before  her  but  this  marriage,  which  she  hate<l,  and  no  j 
prospect  but  wretchedness  —  then  she  made  up  her  mind 
jbe  would  go  away.  She  took  out  her  little  purse  and  found 
a  few  shillings  in  it,  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  the  refuge 
which  she  had  suddenly  thought  of.  I  think  she  would  have 
liked  to  fly  out  of  sight  and  ken  and  hide  herself  lorever, 
or  at  least  until  all  who  had  been  unkind  to  her  had  broken 
their  hearts  about  her,  as  she  had  read  in  novels  of  un¬ 
happy  heroines  doing.  But  she  was  too  timid  to  take  such 
a  daring  step,  and  .^e  had  no  money,  e.xeept  the  ten  shil¬ 
lin'^  in  her  poor  little  pretty  purse,  which  was  not  meant 
to  "hold  much.  When  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  as  she 
thought,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  when  she  had  been  quite 
taken  possession  of  by  this  wild  purpose,  she  put  a  few  nec¬ 
essaries  into  a  bag  to  be  ready  for  her  flight,  taking  her 
little  prayer-book  last  of  all,  which  she  kissed  and  cried 
over  with  a  heart  wrung  with  many  pangs.  Her  father 
had  given  it  her  on  the  day  she  was  nineteen  —  not  a  year 
since.  Ah,  why  was  not  she  with  him,  who  always  under¬ 
stood  her,  or  why  was  not  he  here?  He  would  never 
have  driven  her  to  such  a  step  as  this.  He  was  kind,  what¬ 
ever  any  one  might  say  of  him.  If  he  neglected  some 
things,  he  was  never  hard  upon  any  one  —  at  least,  never 
hard  upon  Rose  —  and  he  would  have  understood  her  now. 
With  an  anguish  of  sudden  sorrow,  mingled  with  all  the 
previous  misery  in  her  heart,  she  kissed  the  little  book  and 
put  it  into  her  bag.  Poor  child  I  it  was  well  for  her  that 
her  imagination  had  that  sad  asylum  at  least  to  take  refuge 
in,  and  that  the  rector  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  show 
how  hard  in  worldliness  a  soft  and  self-indulgent  man  can 
be. 

(To  b«  cODtinued.) 


HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MARY  CLK.MMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  THE  AMBASSADORS’  BALL. 

Agnes  waked  with  a  dull  consciousne.ss  that  some 
heavy  ill  had  befallen  her.  In  the  first  gray  light  of 
the  wintry  morning  they  confronted  her  —  the  words 
which  she  heard  another  woman  utter  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  concerning  herself  as  a  woman  and  wife. 

Now,  as  she  sat  smoothing  Vida’s  bright  locks  and 
looking  into  the  asking  eyes  of  little  Cyril,  she  planned 
her  coming  course  of  action. 

“Take  a  high  ground  and  maintain  it,  my  dear,”  her 
friend  Mrs.  Twilight  used  to  say,  when  giving  her  ad¬ 
vice  in  any  girlish  trouble,  and  Agnes  gave  a  weary 
little  sigh  as  she  mentally  measured  the  height  of  the 
ground  to  which  she  must  now  attain,  or  be  crushed 
under  the  triumphal  chariot  of  her  enemy. 

“I  have  not  her  beauty,  but  I  am  your  mother,”  she 
said,  kissing  each  child.  “  I  am  his  wife.  He  will  not, 
he  cannot  forget  that  long  enough  to  turn  to  one  who 
would  allure  him  to  dishonor.  She  despises  me.  She 
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thinks  I  am  incapable  of  appreciating  his  career.  She 
shall  see.  I  will  use  my  new  strength  for  him  alone. 

I  will  practice  my  music.  I  will  keep  up  with  him  in 
my  information  of  public  affairs.  I  will  be  silent  on 
the  subjects  on  which  we  differ,  no  matter  how  dear 
a  principle  may  be  to  me  ”  —  another  sigh  ;  “  I  will 
count  all  outer  and  public  things  as  naught  compared 
with  the  devotion  of  my  husband.  I  will  go  wherever 
he  goes  that  I  can ;  then  nobody  can  say  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  his  wife  —  that  she  is  too  inferior  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  to  go  with  him.  I  will  go  to  the  ambassadors’ 
ball.  Can  1  bear  to  meet  her  there  ?  I  can  bear  any¬ 
thing  hut  the  estrangement  and  loss  of  my  husband.” 

The  ambassadors’  hull  was  to  be  the  culminating 
social  event  of  the  season.  The  crowded  official  recep¬ 
tions  at  which  the  “  mob  ”  overflowed  were  ended. 
Even  the  last  Presidential  reception  before  Lent  had 
been  celebrated.  At  that,  this  same  “  mob  ’’  of  “  the 
people  ”  made  their  ingress  and  egress  through  the 
White  House  windows.  Carpets,  curtains,  fine  raiment, 
had  gone  down  into  a  gulf  of  tatters  before  them.  And 
now  there  was  to  be  a  hall  which  this  mob  could  not 
invade,  whose  chief  end  was  to  be  to  prove  to  foreign 
potentates  that  exclusive  splendor  and  fine  society  were 
possible  even  to  the  Federal  capital.  This  ball,  to  be 
given  by  a  few  of  the  oldest  and  richest  citizens  of 
Washington  to  the  members  of  the  European  embas¬ 
sies  in  the  city,  was  to  be  attended  only  by  privately 
invited  guests.  The  possession  of  an  invitation  did  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  money,  but  in  every  way  upon 
official  and  social  rank.  The  reception  of  one  of  these 
violet-tinted,  silver-chased  card”,  was  deemed  by  its 
receiver  to  he  at  once  a  recognition  and  insignia  of 
personal  position.  “  All  Congress  ”  was  not  to  he  in¬ 
vited  —  not  by  any  means.  All  clodhoppers  and  plain 
people  were  to  he  left  out ;  all  people  elegant  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  were,  for  once,  to  be  invited  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  politics.  It  must  he  cosmppolitan.  that  the 
foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  might  see  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best.  Hon.  Cyril  King  and  Mrs.  King  were 
among  the  invited,  but  till  now,  Agnes  had  not  thought 
of  attending. 

“  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  ambassadors’  ball,  if  you 
think  1  can  make  myself  look  nice  enough,”  said  Agnes 
to  Cyril  that  evening,  lifting  half-inquiring  half-wistful 
eyes  to  his,  to  see  how  he  would  take  the  proposition. 

“  For  she  is  so  fond  of  pleasure  she  cannot  be  a  nun,” 
said  Cyril  with  a  laugh. 

“  Are  you  making  sport  of  me,  Cyril  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  not.  Only,  isn’t  it  a  new  role  for  you  to 
strike  for,  Aggie,  to  want  to  be  a  lady  of  society?” 

“  Why,  of  course  I  cannot  be,  Cyril ;  I  know  that.  I 
don’t  want  to  be.  It  would  be  ever  so  much  pleasanter 
spending  the  evening  here  alone  with  you,  if  you  could 
only  spare  the  time,  but  you  can’t.  And  as  you  are 
going  to  the  ball,  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  go  with 
you.  Don’t  you  want  me  to  go,  Cyril  ?  ”  in  a  tremu¬ 
lous  tone. 

“  Certainly.  I  shall  be  delighted ;  you  go  with  me  so 
seldom,  Aggie.  Only,  I  was  thinking  you  couldn’t  enjoy 
yourself  there.  You  don’t  dance,  j’ou  know,  and  a  ball 
is  so  different  from  a  reception,  where  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  is  jamming,  talking,  and  cramming.  At  a  ball, 
if  you  can’t  dance,  you  must  be  a  wall-tiower.” 

“  I  shan’t  mind  it.  I  shall  like  it  to  sit  looking  on 
to  see  how  well  you  look  dancing.  I  shall  like  that.” 

“I  doubt  it,”  he  said,  turning  upon  her  a  quick, 
searching  glance,  remembering  while  he  looked  that 
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he  and  Circe  Sutherland  were  already  engaged  for  the 
first  dance. 

“  You  will  come  and  speak  to  me  sometimes  between 
the  sets,  Cyril  ?  that  will  keep  me  from  feeling  lone¬ 
some.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  said  Cyril,  more  and  more  puzzled 
at  her  evident  determination  to  go.  Until  now  he 
tliought  it  a  mere  passing  fancy,  and  had  not  believed 
her  in  earnest. 

“  At  first,  I  thought  I  could  not  go,  on  account  of  my 
dress.  It  seemed  foolish  for  me  to  have  a  dress  made 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  It  would  be  so  expensive. 
I  doubt  if  I  could,  now,  the  Star  says  so  many  new 
dresses  are  being  made  and  that  all  the  modistes  are 
driven  for  the  ball.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  can  do,  Cyril. 
The  skirt  of  my  wedding  silk  is  pretty,  yet.  It  is  long, 
and  I  don’t  believe  it  will  look  old-fashioned.  I  will 
go  to  Williams’s  and  get  a  pretty  muslin  overdress 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  'That  will  be  simple, 
and  quite  stylish  enough  for  me.  Of  course  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  compete  with  the  costumes  there. 
If  I  can  only  make  myself  look  well  to  you,  Cyril,  that 
will  be  quite  enough.” 

“  You  know  that  you  always  look  well  to  me,  Aggie,” 
said  Cyril,  with  an  honest  attempt  at  gallantry  of  speech, 
if  only  to  hide  the  chagrin  that  he  felt  at  Agnes’  going 
to  the  ball  at  all.  Not  that  he  was  ashamed  of  her 
personally.  If  not  in  the  fashionable  sense  elegant  or 
showy,  she  would  be  marked  as  a  lady  in  any  comptiny. 
But  he  felt  in  advance  that  her  mere  presence  would 
be  a  restriction  upon  himself.  He  had  been  into  society 
so  long  and  so  much  alone,  had  been  so  long  the  central 
object  of  worship  to  groups  of  admiring  women,  as  free, 
to  all  society  appearance,  as  if  he  were  a  single  man, 
it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  might  be  awkward  to  be 
this  hero  with  his  wife  looking  on,  and  certainly  he 
could  not  come  down  from  his  throne  because  his  wife 
might  be  looking  at  him.  What  had  got  into  Agnes, 
any  way !  The  purpose  to  go  to  the  ball  had  without 
doubt  gotten  into  her  mind,  and  apparently,  by  no 
manner  of  means  was  to  be  extracted. 

“  Linda,  can’t  you  talk  Agnes  out  of  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  ambassadors’  ball?”  said  Cyril  to  his  cousin,  as 
he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  boxy  hall  bedroom  which 
was  now  her  room  in  lieu  of  the  sunny  chamber  at 
Lotusmere. 

“  No  indeed,”  answered  that  imperious  young  woman, 
“  and  I  wouldn’ t  if  I  could.  Let  her  go  and  see,  with 
her  own  eyes,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I 
could  have  told  it  to  her  years  ago,  but  she  wouldn’t 
have  believed  it.  If  nothing  will  satisfy  her  but  the 
sight  of  her  own  eyes,  let  her  go  and  use  them ;  she 
won’ t  go  again.” 

“  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about  Linda?  ” 

**You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  talking  about, 
Cyril  King.  You  are  in  love  with  that  Creole  widow. 
That  you  would  be  in  love  with  somebody,  beside  your 
wife,  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  I  knew  that  from  the 
beginning.  She  wouldn’t  have  believed  it ;  she  don’t 
believe  it  now,  at  heart  —  thinks  if  she  goes  with  you 
that  she  will  avert  what  danger  there  is.  She  is  an 
idiot.” 

“  Why  do  you  speak  in  such  a  way  of  Agnes  ?  ”  said 
Cyril,  instinctively  wishing  another  to  be  loyal,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  disloyal. 

‘^Why  do  you  act  so  to  Agnes?”  she  asked,  as  she 
brought  her  eyes  to  a  level  gaze  with  his,  filled  with 
an  expression  of  steady  triumph.  “  Agnes  and  I  will 
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soon  be  in  one  boat ;  we  can  sit  in  the  bottom  and  drift 
off  together.  It  will  be  easier  for  me,  sharing  her 
society.” 

“  You  are  a  lunatic,  Linda.  I  shall  never  forsake 
Agnes.” 

“  We  shall  see.  Good  night.”  And  Linda  with¬ 
drew  into  her  cell.  “  She  has  had  her  day,”  she  said, 
as  she  shut  her  door.  “  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  lose 
mine  in  her  company.” 

In  the  morning  Linda  said  to  Agnes,  “  How  glad  1 
am  that  you  are  going  to  the  ambassadors’  ball.  What 
a  pity  you  did  not  begin  such  going  long  ago.  No  man 
is  safe,  not  in  society,  without  his  wife  to  look  after  him. 
Be  sure  to  give  that  Creole  widow  to  understand  that 
she  is  not  to  monopolize  all  your  husband’s  attention. 
Washington  is  full  of  stories  about  her,  and  the  latest 
is  your  husband’s  fascination  for  her.  Of  course  there 
is  no  truth  in  that ;  just  show  the  world  that  there  is 
not,  by  claiming  him  in  public,  yourself.  Why,  the 
house  is  full  of  the  sensation  that  he  and  she  made 
together  at  Willard’s  last  night.  That’s  where  he  was 
when  you  were  asleep  at  the  Capitol.  He  never  got 
back  till  twelve  o’clock.” 

Agnes  had  become  too  inured  to  years  of  thrusts  like 
these  to  do  more  than  writhe  under  them  in  silence. 
She  made  no  reply  for  an  instant,  then  said :  — 

“  The  wife  of  a  public  man,  especially  of  a  man  so 
personally  popular  and  attractive  as  Cyril,  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  share,  to  some  degree,  his  attentions. 
It  certainly  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  or  woman 
not  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Sutherland.  It  is 
very  remarkable.” 

“  Do  you  admire  it  ?  ” 

“  I  certainly  do.” 

“  Do  you  admire  her  f  ” 

“  I  do  not,  Linda.” 

“  You  will  admire  her  less,  some  day.” 

“  Possibly.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  admire  any 
person  whose  entire  life  is  devoted  to  self-gratification. 
Still,  Cyril  says  that  she  is  very  amiable.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  is.  Linda,  will  you  go  with  me  to  Wil¬ 
liams’s  and  help  me  select  my  overdress  ?  The  children 
will  be  perfectly  safe  with  Chloe,  for  an  hour  or  two.” 

No  matter  how  deep  down  Linda’s  stabs  struck  this 
morning,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  sign. 

Circe  Sutherland’s  heartless  words  in  the  alcove  in 
their  very  smiting,  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of 
strength  in  her  nature. 

It  did  not  suit  Linda  to  obey  Cyril’s  injunction.  She 
had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  Agnes  to  attend  the 
ambassadors’  ball,  and  did  all  she  could  to-assist  her. 

“  You  have  been  very  kind,  Linda,”  said  Agnes. 
“  The  next  time  I  will  help  you  to  go  to  some  pleasant 
place  that  you  may  like.” 

“  Pleasant  places  are  not  for  the  like  of  me,  ”  said 
Linda,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  been  moving  in  Mrs. 
Gummage. 

“  Now  don’ t  assume  that  you  are  ‘  a  poor  creetur,’ 
Linda,  for  you  know  well  that  you  manage  us  all.” 

“  Do  I !  ”  said  Linda,  in  an  incredulous  tone.  “  It  is 
news  to  me.” 

“  Cyril  King  !  don’t  be  a  noodle  to-night,”  she  got  a 
chance  to  whisper  in  his  ear  in  her  frequent  darlings 
between  the  two  dressing-rooms.  “  Don’t  let  a  sudden 
compunction  tie  you  to  your  wife’s  girdle  all  night.  It 
would  only  make  the  snapping  to-morrow  the  harder. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can’t  stay  tied,  and 
that  she  is  a  goose  and  wants  you  at  her  elbow  forever.” 
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“  Linda,  do  yoa  know  for  once  I  think  I  don’t  need 
your  advice,”  said  Cyril  tartly. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  !  you’ll  follow  it  just  the  same,”  and 
she  left  him  with  a  low  laugh,  half  irony,  half  mockery, 
peculiarly  her  own. 

It  was  certainly  the  most  resplendent  and  bewilder- 
log  scene  of  its  kind  that  Agnes  had  ever  beheld,  —  the 
ladies’  dressing-room  at  the  ambassadors’  ball.  Soft- 
eved,  low-voiced  slaves  took  each  lady’s  wrappings  and 
with  its  duplicate  nutnher  laid  it  in  the  special  honey¬ 
comb  receptacle  prepared  for  it.  Others  on  their  knees 
were  buttoning  white  satin  boots,  and  putting  on  dainty 
silken  slippers  of  every  imaginable  tint.  The  room 
was  lined  with  mirroi'S  and  dressing  -  tables,  and 
thronged  with  women  bedecked  in  every  hue.  Such 
tbeen  of  silk,  such  foam  of  lace,  such  splendor  of 
gems,  Agnes  had  never  seen  before.  The  ladies  in  a 
gentle  way  were  pushing  toward  the  mirrors,  to  give 
the  finishing  look  and  touches  to  their  attires  before  en¬ 
tering  the  ball-room.  They  looked  so  dazzling,  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  so  overpowering,  as  they  pressed  down  upon  these 
luminous  centres,  and  Agnes  felt  so  like  a  little  russet 
wren  amid  them  all,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
she,  as  well  as  they,  might  look  into  a  mirror  to  see  that 
the  scarlet  geranium  in  her  hair  was  not  awry,  or  her 
airy  muslin  rumpled  or  distraught.  She  simply  sank 
into  a  chair  beside  a  dressing-table  and  opposite  the 
main  door,  where  she  could  see  Cyril  issue  from  the 
gentlenien’s  dressing-room. 

Near  her,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toil¬ 
ette  was  the  wife  of  the  English  minister,  stately  as 
a  palm,  fair,  graceful,  and  gentle,  in  a  robe  of  rose-  { 
colored  silk  flounced  with  a  fortune  in  black  lace. 
Near  her  was  the  Countess  - ,  wife  of  the  minis¬ 

ter  from  France,  dark  heauty  of  an  illustrious  race, 
resplendent  in  azure,  white  lace,  and  diamonds.  Next 
her  was  the  young  daughter  of  a  senator,  perfect 
in  her  type  of  national  loveliness ;  stately,  pure,  and 
classic  as  a  white  lily  in  June.  With  her  was  a  young 
Englishwoman,  graceful  and  soft-eyed  as  a  fawn,  whose 
historic  name  and  marvellous  face  had  made  her  famous 
in  two  continents.  These  were  but  a  few  on  whom 
Agnes’ eyes  rested  with  unfeigned  and  unalloyed  delight. 
She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance  till  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Cyril’s  noble  head  towering  above 
those  of  other  men,  as  he  emerged  from  the  gentlemen’s 
dressing-room  across  the  hall. 

“  He  looks  grander  than  they  all,”  she  thought  — 

“  and  I !  ”  She  gave  one  glance  toward  the  mirror 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  scarlet  blossom  nestling 
safely  in  her  ^rk  locks,  —  and  of  the  white  face  be¬ 
neath.  She  looked  down  upon  herself.  The  wedding  silk, 
that  looked  ample  enough  in  the  little  cramped  chamber  of 
the  lodging-house,  certainly  seemed  scanty  and  pinched 
here,  beside  these  court  trains  and  flowing  and  garlanded 
waves  of  lace  ;  but  the  pure  muslin  over-dress,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  Williams’s  rarest  imports,  with  its 
breast-knot  and  loopings  of  natural  flower^,  she  hoped 
softened  the  defects  of  the  passee  wedding  silk,  and 
made  her  presentable.  She  hoped  so :  she  by  no 
means  felt  sure  of  it.  “  1  shall  never  look  distinguished 
enough  to  be  Cyril’s  wife,”  the  loving  heart  said  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  noted  two 
things  in  the  single  glance  which  he  bestowed  upon  her 
as  he  gave  her  his  arm.  One,  that  her  dress,  plainer 
than  any  that  he  saw,  was  worn  with  a  grace  that  gave 
it  the  impression  of  simple  elegance ;  and  that  the  face, 
worn  though  it  was,  bore  the  stamp  of  high  intelligence, 


lit  by  a  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  whose  appealing  glance 
in  itself  was  enough  to  make  the  face  noticeable  and 
attractive. 

The  broad  staircase  which  they  ascended  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  lined  on  either  side  by 
great  classic  vases  filled  with  growing  and  blooming 
exotics.  Though  this  arcade  of  blossoming  fragrance 
ascended  the  dazzling  throng  to  the  ball-room  above. 
It  was  a  long  and  lofty  hall,  and  opened  upon  the  guests 
like  a  realm  of  enchantment.  The  flags,  colors,  and 
emblems  of  many  nations  festooned  the  walls  and 
floated  from  the  ceiling.  Hanging  baskets  laden  with 
blossoms,  and  censers  tilled  with  perfume,  floated  out 
into  space.  Jars  of  rare  plants  filled  windows  and 
alcoves ;  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  were  suspended  in 
mid  air  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall.  Below  the  em¬ 
pyrean  of  light  in  which  blazed  the  crystal  chandeliers, 
hundreds  of  free  canaries  disported  and  sang,  perched 
upon  the  baskets,  nestling  in  the  garlands ;  their  fine 
notes,  piercing  sweet,  rose  above  the  music  of  the  Marine 
Band  in  the  gallery.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  raised  dais  for  the  “court ’’guests  of  this  re¬ 
publican  assembly.  Here  were  the  hosts  of  the  even¬ 
ing  and  their  especial  guests,  the  European  ambassa¬ 
dors,  in  their  court  attire,  glittering  with  the  orders 
and  insignia  of  their  rank,  accompanied  by  ladies 
decked  in  fortunes  of  lace  and  jewels.  Here  also  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  his  family,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  Cabinet  and  their  accompanying  ladies, 
all  grouped  beneath  a  canopy  of  drooping  international 
banners  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Up  to  this  dais 
every  guest  jiassed,  to  pay  respect  to  the  President  and 
to  make  obeisance  to  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Cyril 
looked  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  a  high  grandee  of 
the  occasion.  Nevertheless  his  spirit  chafed  within 
him  as  he  passed  with  the  throng  who  filed  up  to 
the  dais,  across  it,  and  down,  to  think  that  after  all  he 
was  only  one  of  the  “  mob,”  invited  by  a  committee  of 
aristocrats  solely  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
not  for  any  acknowledged  personal  prestige  of  his  own, 
either  social  or  intellectual.  While  Cyril  was  swallow¬ 
ing  the  bitterness  of  this  thought,  Agnes,  dazed  slightly 
by  the  sudden  light  and  splendor  which  enveloped  her, 
was  wondering  how  she  ever  found  the  courage  to 
resuscitate  the  faded  limpness  of  her  wedding  silk  with 
the  belief  that  it  could  be  made  fine  enough  to  appear 
in  such  a  place  and  in  such  company. 

The  greetings  past,  they  proceeded  down  the  hall 
and  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  side  sofas  which  upon  the 
most  resplendent  occasions  wait  to  receive  the  inevita¬ 
ble  “  wall-flowers.”  Agues  had  come  to  the  ball  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  she  must  be  one  of  these,  for  she 
could  not  dance,  and  as  Cyril  said,  Not  to  dance  at  a 
ball  is  to  be  a  wall-flower.”  She  knew  also  that  Cyril 
danced  with  ease  and  elegance  ;  that  Circe  Sutherland 
was  to  be  there,  and  thought  that  she  had  “  nerved  her¬ 
self,”  as  Mrs.  Twilight  used  to  say,  to  behold  at  least 
with  outward  calmness  any  sight  of  the  sequence  of 
these  facts.  To  be  patient,  to  be  pleased,  at  any  cost, 
was  the  resolve  of  Agnes,  who  knew  inwardly  that  in 
such  a  place  as  this  she  only  came  by  Cyril’s  sufferance, 
not  by  his  desire. 

“  You  know  I  don’t  expect  or  wish  to  keep  you 
chained  to  my  side,”  she  said  with  a  smile,  as  he  seated 
himself  by  her  on  the  sofa.  “  Do  just  as  you  would  if 
I  were  not  here.  You  dance,  you  know,  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  many  people  with  whom  you  will 
I  wish  to  speak.  It’s  a  great  deal  for  me,  Cyril,  to  look 
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on.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  it  pleases  me.  Such  light, 
such  splendor,  such  a  picture !  It’s  ”  — 

“  It’s  better  than  opera,”  .she  was  about  to  say,  when 
the  memory  of  the  last  night  at  the  Academy  came  into 
her  mind,  and  she  stopped. 

“  1  doubt  if  the  dancing  begins  for  an  hour,”  said 
Cyril,  leaning  back  as  if  he  intended  to  remain  where 
he  was.  “  1  don’t  see  any  one  yet  that  I  care  to  go  and 
speak  with.  When  I  do  I  will  introduce  to  you  some 
one  in  my  place,  so  you  will  not  feel  alone,  Aggie,” 
he  said  kindly. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  conscious  himself  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  all  eyes  for  one  who  had  not  yet  appeared.  Even 
as  he  spoke  a  change  passed  over  his  face,  as  appeared 
above  the  crimson  staircase  in  the  open  door  of  the  ball¬ 
room  she  who  was  to  be  preeminently  the  l)elle  and 
queen  of  the  occasion.  She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  whose  dark  beauty  in 
masculine  form  w’as  the  type  of  her  own,  and  whom  she 
resembled  nearly  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  Her 
dress  was  like  the  loam  of  the  sea ;  pale  green  in 
shadow,  with  a  floating  mist  of  lace  flecked  with  crystal 
spray.  In  her  dark  hair  she  wore  a  star  of  diamonds, 
and  diamonds  and  emeralds  blazed  upon  neck  and  arms. 
Her  appearance  made  a  sensation  even  in  that  as.sem- 
bly  of  exceptionally  beautiful  women.  Is’o  one  of  them 
all  was  so  preeminently  beautiful,  so  distinguished,  as 
she. 

Agnes  felt  the  blootl  ebb  out  of  her  face,  and  her 
heart  seem  to  grow  still,  while  she  watched  Circe 
Sutherland  move  on  as  if  she  were  floating  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  toward  the  dais.  “  What  grace,”  she  said 
silently,  just,  in  spite  of  her  pain.  Sitting  here  I  could 
rejoice  in  her  beauty,”  she  went  on  to  say  to  herself, 
“if  it  would  not  take  him  from.  me.  If  both  together 
we  could  behold  and  admire  it,  as  we  do  a  Psyche  in 
marble,  then  I  should  be  happy  in  it :  but  alas  !  she  is 
not  Psyche,  —  she  is  Circe.” 

(To  be  eootloaed.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.  BLAME:  FDRY. 

The  next  evening  Bathshcba,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Boldwood  in  the  event  of  his  return¬ 
ing  to  answer  her  note  in  person,  proceeded  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  made  with  Liddy  some  few  hours  earlier. 
Bathsheba’s  companion,  as  a  gage  of  their  reconciliation, 
had  been  granted  a  week’s  holiday  to  visit  her  sister,  who 
was  married  to  a  thriving  hurdler  and  cattle-crib  maker 
living  in  a  delightful  labyrinth  of  hazel  copse  not  far  from 
Yalbury.  The  arrangement  was  that  Miss  Everdene 
should  honor  them  by  coming  there  for  a  day  or  two  to 
inspect  some  ingenious  contrivances  which  this  man  of  the 
wo^s  had  intrc^uced  into  his  wares. 

Leaving  her  instructions  with  Gabriel  and  Maryann  that 
they  were  to  see  everything  carefully  locked  up  for  the 
night,  she  went  out  of  the  house  just  at  the  close  of  a  timely 
thunder-shower,  which  had  refined  the  air,  and  daintily 
bathed  the  mere  coat  of  the  land,  all  beneath  being  dry  as 
ever.  Freshness  was  exhaled  in  an  essence  from  the  varied 
contours  of  bank  and  hollow,  as  if  the  earth  breathed 
maiden  breath,  and  the  pleased  birds  were  hymning  to  the  • 
scene.  Before  her,  among  the  clouds,  there  was  a  contrast 
in  the  shape  of  lairs  of  fierce  light  which  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hidden  sun,  lingering  on  to 
the  farthest  northwest  comer  of  the  heavens  that  this  mid¬ 
summer  season  allowed. 

She  had  walked  nearly  three  miles  of  her  journey, 


watching  how  the  day  was  retreating,  and  thinking  how 
the  time  of  deeds  was  quietly  melting  into  the  time  of 
thought,  to  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the  time  of  prayer  and 
sleep,  when  she  beheld  advancing  over  the  hill  the  very 
man  she  sought  so  anxiously  to  elude.  Boldwood  wa'j 
stepping  on,  not  with  that  quiet  tread  of  reserved  strength 
which  was  his  customary  gait,  in  which  he  always  seemed 
to  be  balancing  two  thoughts.  His  manner  was  stunned 
and  sluggish  now. 

Boldwood  had  for  the  first  time  been  awakened  to 
woman’s  privileges  in  the  practice  of  tergiversation  with¬ 
out  rettard  to  another’s  distraction  and  possible  blight. 
That  Bathshcba  was  a  firm  an<l  positive  girl,  far  less  incon¬ 
sequent  than  her  fellows,  had  been  the  very  lunn;  of  his 
ho|>e  ;  for  he  had  held  that  these  qualities  would  le.'id  her 
to  adhere  to  a  straight  course  lor  consistency’s  sake,  and 
accept  him,  though  her  fancy  might  not  flood  him  with  the 
iridescent  hues  of  uncritical  love.  But  the  argument  now 
came  back  as  sorry  gleams  from  a  broken  mirror.  The 
discovery  was  no  less  a  scourge  than  a  surprise. 

He  came  on,  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not  see 
Bathshcba  till  they  were  less  than  a  stone’s  throw  apart. 
He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  pit-pat,  and  his  changed 
appearance  sufficiently  denoted  to  her  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  feelings  paralyzed  by  her  letter. 

“  Oh !  is  it  you,  Mr  Boldwood  ?  ”  she  faltered,  a  guilty 
warmth  pulsing  in  her  face. 

Those  who  have  the  j)Ower  of  reproaching  in  silence  may 
find  it  a  means  more  effective  than  words.  There  are  ac¬ 
cents  in  the  eye  which  are  not  on  the  tongue,  and  more 
tales  come  from  pale  lips  than  can  enter  an  ear.  It  is  both 
the  grandeur  and  the  pain  of  the  remoter  moods  (hat  they 
avoid  the  pathway  of  sound.  Boldwood’s  look  was  unan¬ 
swerable. 

Seeing  she  turned  a  little  aside,  he  said,  “  What,  are 
you  afraid  of  me  V  ” 

“  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  ”  said  Bathshcba. 

“  I  fancied  you  looked  so,”  said  he.  And  it  is  most 
strange,  Iwcausc  of  its  contrast  with  my  feeling  for  you.” 

She  regained  self-possession,  fixed  her  eyes  calmly,  and 
waited. 

“  You  know  what  that  feeling  is,”  continued  Boldwood 
deliberately.  “  A  thing  strong  as  death.  No  dismissal  by 
a  hasty  letter  affects  that.” 

“  I  wish  you  did  not  feel  so  strongly  about  me,”  she 
murmured.  “  It  is  generous  of  you,  and  more  than  I  de¬ 
serve,  but  I  must  not  he.ar  it  now.” 

“  Hear  it  ?  What  do  vou  think  I  have  to  say,  then  V  I 
am  not  to  marry  you,  an<}  that’s  enough.  Your  letter  was 
excellently  plain.  I  want  you  to  hear  nothing  —  not  I.” 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  direct  her  will  into  any  definite 
groove  for  freeing  herself  from  this  fearfully  awkward  posi¬ 
tion.  She  confusedly  said,  “  Good  evening,”  and  was  mov¬ 
ing  on.  Boldwood  walked  up  to  her  heavily  and  dully. 

“  Bathsheba  —  darling  —  is  it  final  indeed  ?  ” 

”  Indeed  it  is.” 

“Oh,  Bathsheba  —  have  pity  upon  me  I”  Boldwood 
burst  out.  “  God’s  sake,  yes  —  I  am  come  "to  that  low,  low¬ 
est  stage  —  to  ask  a  woman  for  pity  I  Still,  she  is  you  —  she 
is  you.” 

Bathsheba  commanded  herself  well.  But  she  could 
hardly  get  a  clear  voice  for  what  came  instinctively  to  her 
lips:  “  There  is  little  honor  to  the  woman  in  that  speech." 
It  was  only  whispered,  for  something  unutterably  mournful 
no  less  than  distressing  in  this  spectacle  of  a  man  showing 
himself  to  be  so  entirely  the  vane  of  a  passion  enervated 
the  feminine  instinct  for  punctilios. 

“  I  am  beyond  myself  about  this,  and  am  mad,”  he  said. 
“  I  am  no  stoic  at  all  to  be  supplicating  here;  but  I  do  sup¬ 
plicate  to  you.  I  wish  you  knew  what  is  in  me  of  devotion 
to  you  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that.  In  bare  human  mercy 
to  a  lonely  man  don’t  throw  me  off  now  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  throw  you  off  —  indeed,  how  can  I  ?  I  never 
had  you.”  In  her  noon-clear  sense  that  she  had  never 
loved  him  she  forgot  for  a  moment  her  thoughtless  angle 
on  that  day  in  February. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  you  turned  to  me,  before  I 
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thought  of  you.  I  don’t  reproach  you,  for  even  now  I  feel 
that  the  ignorant  and  cold  darkness  that  I  should  have 
lived  in  if  you  had  not  attracted  me  by  that  letter —  valen¬ 
tine  you  call  it  —  would  have  been  worse  than  my  knowl- 
edf'e  of  you,  though  it  has  brought  this  misery.  But,  I  say, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  knew  nothing  of  you,  and  cared 
nothing  for  you,  and  yet  you  drew  me  on.  And  if  you  say 
vou  gave  me  no  encouragement  I  cannot  but  contradict 
vou.” 

*•  What  you  call  encouragement  was  the  childish  game 
of  an  idle  minute.  I  have  bitterly  repented  of  it  —  aye, 
bitterly,  and  in  tears.  Can  you  still  go  on  reminding 
me?” 

“  I  don’t  accuse  you  of  it  —  I  deplore  it.  I  took  for 
earnest  what  you  insist  was  jest,  and  now  this  that  I  pray 
to  be  jest  you  say  is  awful,  wretched  earnest.  Our  moods 
meet  at  wrong  places.  I  wish  your  feeling  was  more  like 
mine,  or  my  feeling  more  like  yours  1  Oh,  could  I  but  h.ave 
foreseen  the  torture  that  trifling  trick  was  going  to  lead 
me  into,  how  I  should  have  cursed  you ;  but  only  having 
been  able  to  see  it  since,  I  cannot  do  that,  for  I  love  you 
too  well  I  But  it  is  weak,  idle  drivelling  to  go  on  like  this 
....  Bathsheba,  you  are  the  first  woman  of  any  shade  or 
nature  that  I  have  ever  looked  at  to  love,  and  it  is  the  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  near  claiming  you  for  iny  own  that  makes  this 
denial  so  hard  to  bear.  How  nearly  you  promised  me  ! 
But  1  don't  speak  now  to  move  your  heart,  and  make  you 
grieve  because  of  my  pain  ;  it  is  no  use,  that.  I  must  bejir 
it;  my  pain  would  get  no  less  by  paining  you.” 

“  But  I  do  pity  you  —  deeply  —  oh,  so  deeply !  ”  she 
earnestly  said. 

“  Do  no  such  thing  —  do  no  such  thing.  Your  dear 
love,  Bathsheba,  is  such  a  vast  thing  lieside  your  pity  that 
the  loss  of  your  pity  as  well  as  your  love  is  no  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  sorrow,  nor  does  the  gain  of  your  pity  make  it 
sensibly  less.  Oh  sweet  — how  dearly  you  spoke  to  me  be¬ 
hind  the  spear-bed  at  the  washing-pool,  and  in  the  barn  at 
the  sheiiring,  and  that  dearest  last  time  in  the  evening  at 
vour  home !  Where  are  your  {deasant  words  all  gone  — 
vour  earnest  hope  to  be  able  to  love  me  V  Where  is  your 
ferni  conviction  that  you  would  get  to  care  for  me  very 
much  ?  Really  forgotten  V  —  really  ?  ” 

She  checketl  emotion,  looked  him  quietly  and  clearly  in 
the  fiice,  and  said  in  her  low  firm  voice,  “  Mr.  Boldwood, 

I  promised  you  nothing.  Would  you  have  had  me  a 
woman  of  clay  when  you  paid  me  that  furthest,  highest 
compliment  a  man  can  p.ay  a  woman  —  telling  her  he  loves 
her?  I  was  bound  to  show  some  feeling,  if  1  would  not  be 
a  graceless  shrew.  Yet  each  of  those  pleasures  was  just 
for  the  day  —  the  day  just  for  the  pleasure.  How  was  I 
to  know  that  what  is  a  pastime  to  all  other  men  was  death  i 
to  you  'i  Have  reason,  do,  and  think  more  kindly  of  me  1  ”  j 

“  Well,  never  mind  arguing — never  mind.  One  thing 
is  sure  :  you  were  all  but  mine,  and  now  yoii  are  not 
nearly  mine.  Everything  is  changed,  and  that  by  you 
alone,  remember.  You  were  nothing  to  me  once,  and  I 
was  contented;  you  are  ngw  nothing  to  me  again, and  how 
different  the  second  nothing  is  from  the  first  1  Wouhl  to 
God  you  had  never  taken  me  up,  since  it  was  only  to  throw 
me  down  !  ” 

Bathsheba,  in  spite  of  her  mettle,  began  to  feel  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  that  she  was  inherently  the  weaker  vessel. 
She  strove  miserably  against  this  femininity  which  would 
insist  Upon  supplying  unbidden  emotions  in  stronger  and 
stronger  current.  She  had  tried  to  elude  agitation  by  fix¬ 
ing  her  mind  on  the  trees,  sky,  any  trivial  object  before 
her  eyes,  whilst  his  reproaches  fell,  but  ingenuity  could 
not  save  her  now. 

*■  I  did  not  take  you  up  —  surely  I  did  not  1  ”  she  answered 
as  heroically  as  she  could.  “  But  dott’t  be  in  this  mood 
with  me.  I  can  endure  being  told  1  am  in  the  wrong,  if 
you  will  only  tell  it  me  gently  I  Oh,  sir,  will  you  not  kindly 
forgive  me,  and  look  at  it  cheerfully  ?  ” 

“  Cheerfully  1  Can  a  man  fooled  to  utter  heartburning 
find  a  reason  for  bein"  merry  V  If  I  have  lost,  how  can  I 
he  as  if  I  had  won  r  Heavens,  you  must  Ihj  he.artless 
quite  1  Had  I  known  what  a  fearfully  bitter  sweet  this  | 


was  to  be,  how  I  would  have  avoided  you,  and  never  seen 
you,  and  been  deaf  to  you.  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  what  do 
you  care  ?  You  don’t  care.” 

She  returned  silent  and  weak  denials  to  his  charges,  and 
swayed  her  head  desperately,  as  if  to  thrust  away  the  words 
as  they  came  showering  about  her  ears  from  the  lips  of  the 
trembling  man  in  the  climax  of  life,  with  his  bronzed  Ro¬ 
man  face  and  fine  frame. 

“  Dearest,  dearest,  I  am  wavering  even  now  between  the 
two  opposites  of  recklessly  renouncing  vou,  and  Laboring 
humbly  for  you  again.  Forget  that  you  Lave  said  No,  and 
let  it  be  as  it  was.  Say,  Bathsheba,  that  you  only  wrote 
that  refus.al  to  me  in  fun  —  come,  say  it  to  me  I  ” 

“  It  would  be  untrue,  and  painful  to  both  of  us.  You 
overrate  my  capacity  for  love.  I  don’t  possess  half  the 
warmth  of  nature  you  believe  me  to  have.  An  unprotected 
childhood  in  a  cold  world  has  beaten  gentleness  out  of 
me.” 

He  immediately  said  with  more  resentment :  “  That  may 
be  true,  somewhat ;  but  ah.  Miss  Everdene,  it  won’t  do  as 
a  reason  !  You  are  not  the  cold  woman  you  would  have 
me  believe.  No,  no.  It  isn’t  because  you  h.tve  no  feeling 
in  you  that  you  don’t  love  me.  You  naturally  woultl  have 
me  think  so  —  you  would  hide  from  me  that  you  have  a 
burning  heart  like  mine.  You  have  love  enough,  but  it  is 
turned  into  a  new  channel.  I  know  where.” 

The  swift  music  of  her  heart  became  hubbub  now,  and 
she  throbbed  to  extremity.  He  was  coming  to  Troy.  He 
did  then  know  what  had  transpired !  And  the  name  fell 
from  his  lips  the  next  moment. 

“  Why  did  Troy  not  leave  my  treasure  alone  ?  ”  he 
asked,  fiercely.  “  When  I  had  no  thought  of  injuring  him 
why  did  he  force  himself  upon  your  notice  !  Before  he 
worried  you  your  inclination  was  to  have  me ;  when  next  I 
should  have  come  to  you  your  answer  would  h.ave  been 
Yes.  Can  you  deny  it  —  I  ask,  can  you  deny  it  ?  ” 

She  delayed  the  reply,  but  was  too  honest  to  withhold  it. 
“  1  cannot,”  she  whispered. 

“I  know  you  cannot.  But  he  stole  in  in  my  absence 
and  robbed  me.  Why  didn't  he  win  you  away  before, 
when  nobody  would  have  been  grieved '( —  when  nobody 
would  have  been  set  t.ale-bearing.  Now  the  people  sneer 
at  me — the  very  hills  and  sky  seem  to  laugh  at  me  till  I 
blush  shamefully  for  my  folly.  I  hi»»’e  lost  my  respect, 
my  good  name,  my  standing  —  lost  it,  never  to  get  it  again. 
Go  and  marry  your  man  —  go  on  !  ” 

“  Oh  sir  —  Mr.  Boldwood  1  ” 

“  You  mav  as  well.  I  have  no  further  claim  Ujwn  you. 
As  for  me,  f  had  better  go  somewhere  alone,  and  hide,  — 
and  pray.  I  loved  a  woman  once.  I  am  now  ashamed. 
When  I  .am  dead  they’ll  say,  miserable  love-sick  man  that 
he  was.  Hciiven — heaven  —  if  I  had  got  jilted  secretly, 
and  the  dishonor  not  known,  and  my  position  kept !  But 
no  matter,  it  is  gone,  and  the  woman  not  gained.  Shame 
upon  him  —  shame  !  ” 

His  unreasonable  anger  terrified  her,  and  she  glided 
from  him,  without  obviously  moving,  as  she  said,  •*  I  am 
only  a  girl  —  do  not  sjHjak  to  me  so  1  ” 

“  All  the  time  you  knew —  how  very  well  you  knew  — 
that  your  new  freak  was  my  misery.  Dazzled  by  brass  and 
scarlet  —  oh,  B.athsheba  —  this  is  woman’s  folly  indeed!” 

She  fireil  up  at  once.  “  You  are  taking  too  much  upon 
yourself  1  ”  she  said,  vehemently.  “Everybody  is  upon 
me  —  cveryljody.  It  is  unmanly  to  attack  a  woman  so  I  I 
have  noboily  in  the  world  to  fight  my  battles  for  me,  but  no 
mercy  is  shown.  Yet  if  a  thousand  of  you  sneer  and  say 
things  against  me,  I  will  not  be  put  down  !  ” 

“  You’ll  chatter  with  him  doubtless  almut  me.  Say  to 
him,  ‘  Boldwood  would  have  died  for  me.’  Yes,  and  you 
have  given  w.ay  to  him  knowing  him  to  be  not  the  man  for 
you.  He  has  kissed  you  —  claimed  you  as  his.  Do  you 
hear,  he  has  kissed  you.  Deny  it !  ” 

The  most  tragic  woman  is  cowed  by  a  tragic  man,  and 
although  Boldwood  was,  in  vehemence  and  glow,  ne,arly 
her  own  self  rendered  into  another  sex,  Bathsheba’s 
cheek  quivered.  She  gasped,  “  Leave  me  sir — leave  me  I 
I  am  nothing  to  you.  Let  me  go  on  !  ” 
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“  Deny  that  he  has  kissed  you.” 

“  I  shall  not.” 

“  Ha  —  then  he  has  I  ”  came  hoarsely  from  the  farmer. 

“  He  has,”  she  said,  slowly,  and  in  spite  of  her  fear, 
defiantly.  “I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  the  truth.” 

“  Then  curse  him  ;  and  curse  him  !  ”  said  Boldwood, 
breaking  into  a  whispered  fury.  “  Whilst  I  would  have 
^ven  worlds  to  touch  your  hand  you  have  let  a  rake  come 
in  without  right  or  ceremony  and  —  kiss  you  I  Heaven’s 
mercy  —  kiss  you !  .  .  .  Ah,  a  time  of  his  life  shall  come 
when  he  will  have  to  repent  —  and  think  wretchedly  of  the 
pain  he  has  caused  another  man  ;  and  then  may  he  ache, 
and  wish,  and  curse,  and  yearn  —  as  I  do  now  !  ” 

“  Don’t,  don’t,  oh,  don’t  pray  down  evil  upon  him  I  ”  she 
implored  in  a  miserable  cry.  “  Anything  but  that  —  any¬ 
thing.  Oh,  be  kind  to  him,  sir,  for  1  love  nim  dearly  !  ” 

Boldwood’s  ideas  had  reached  that  point  of  fusion  at 
which  outline  and  consistency  entirely  disappear.  The 
impending  night  appeared  to  concentrate  in  his  eye.  He 
dia  not  hear  her  at  all  now. 

”  I’ll  punish  him  —  by  my  soul  that  will  1 1  I’ll  meet 
him,  soldier  or  no,  and  I’ll  hor.sewhi])  the  untimely  strip¬ 
ling  for  this  reckless  theft  of  my  one  delight.  If  he  were  a 
hundred  men  I’d  horsewhip  him  ”...  He  dropped  his 
voice  suddenly  and  unnaturally.  “  Bathsheba,  sweet  lost 
coquette,  pardon  me.  I’ve  been  blaming  you,  threatening 
you,  behaving  like  a  churl  to  you,  when  he’s  the  greatest 
sinner.  He  stole  vour  dear  heart  away  with  his  unfath¬ 
omable  lies  ...  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he’s 
gone  back  to  his  regiment  —  that  he’s  in  Melchester,  and 
not  here  I  I  hope  he  may  not  return  here  just  yet.  I  pray 
God  he  may  not  come  into  my  sight,  for  I  may  be  tempted 
beyond  myself.  Oh,  Bathsheba,  keep  him  away  —  yes, 
key)  him  away  from  me  !  ” 

For  a  moment  Boldwood  stood  so  inertly  after  this  that 
his  soul  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  exhaled  with  the 
breath  of  his  passionate  words.  He  turned  his  face  away, 
and  withdrew,  and  his  form  was  soon  covered  over  by  the 
twilight  as  his  footsteps  mixed  in  with  the  low  hiss  of  the 
leafy  trees. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  been  standing  motionless  as  a  model 
all  this  latter  time,  flung  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  wildly 
attempted  to  ponder  on  the  exhibition  which  had  inst 
passed  away.  Such  astounding  wells  of  fevered  feeling 
in  a  still  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood  were  incomprehensible, 
dreadful.  Instead  of  being  a  man  trained  to  repression  he 
was  —  what  she  had  seen  him. 

The  force  of  the  farmer’s  threats  lay  in  their  relation  to 
a  circumstance  known  at  present  only  to  herself  ;  her  lover 
was  coming  back  to  Weatnerbury  the  very  next  day.  Troy 
bad  not  returned  to  Melchester  Barracks  as  Boldwood  and 
others  supposed,  but  had  merely  gone  for  a  day  or  two  to 
visit  some  acquaintance  in  Bath,  and  had  yet  a  week  or 
more  remaining  to  his  furlough. 

She  felt  wretchedly  certain  that  if  he  revisited  her  just 
at  this  nick  of  time,  and  came  into  contact  with  Boldwood, 
a  fierce  quarrel  would  be  the  consequence.  She  panted 
with  solicitude  when  she  thought  of  possible  injury  to  Troy. 
The  least  spark  would  kindle  the  farmer’s  swift  feel¬ 
ings  of  rage  and  jealousy ;  he  would  lose  his  self-mastery 
as  he  had  this  evening ;  Troy’s  blitheness  might  become 
aggressive  ;  it  might  take  the  direction  of  derision,  and 
Boldwood’s  anger  might  then  take  the  direction  of  re¬ 
venge. 

With  almost  a  morbid  dread  of  being  thought  a  gushing 
girl,  this  guideless  woman  too  well  concealed  from  the 
world  under  a  manner  of  carelessness  the  warm  depths  of 
her  strong  emotions.  But  now  there  was  no  reserve,  in 
her  distraction  instead  of  advancing  further,  she  walked 
up  and  down,  beating  the  air  with  her  fingers,  pressing  her 
brow,  and  sobbing  brokenly  to  herself.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside  to  think.  There  she 
remained  long.  The  dark  rotundity  of  the  earth  approached 
the  foreshores  and  promontories  of  coppery  cloud  which 
bounded  a  green  and  pellucid  expanse  in  the  western  sky ; 
amaranthine  glosses  came  over  them  then,  and  the  unrest¬ 
ing  world  wheeled  her  round  to  a  contrasting  prospect 
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eastward,  in  the  shape  of  indecisive  and  palpitating  stars. 
She  gazed  upon  their  silent  throes  amid  the  shades  of  space 
but  realized  none  at  all.  Her  troubled  spirit  was  far  away 
with  Troy. 

(To  be  eoDtloual.) 
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When  some  one,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  lives 
of  Izaak  Walton,  was  commending  their  idyllic  freshness 
to  Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  schoolmaster  answered,  ”  lie  was 
an  odious  fellow ;  be  fished  through  the  civil  wars.” 

There  is  no  more  singular  contrast  in  history  than  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  second  half.  In  the  first  half  almost  everybody 
was  a  partisan,  and  alternately  a  confessor  and  a  persecu¬ 
tor.  There  was  no  place  for  a  neutral.  Half  the  nation 
was  pitted  against  the  other  half,  and  the  struggle  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  parliament,  in  the  church,  in  the  family. 
Sects  which  have  generally  been  characterized  by  their 
toleration  or  their  non-resistance  were,  during  this  fierce 
time,  aggressive.  The  sect  of  Independents  has  generally, 
and  justly,  boasted  that  it  has  from  its  foundation  main¬ 
tained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  free  speech. 
It  had  little  respect  for  either  during  the  last  five  years  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  Quakers  of  the  earlier  time 
were  wholly  different  from  the  men  who,  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  gradually  won  concession  and  admiration  by  their 
patience  and  benevolence.  Fox  and  his  followers  were  in¬ 
trusive  fanatics,  who  dressed  in  leather,  or  went  about 
naked,  who  rebuked  the  parson  in  the  midst  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  who  railed  at  steeple-houses,  mocked  the  liturgy, 
and  were  zealous  even  unto  slaying. 

The  literature  of  the  time  was  as  characteristic.  The 
drama  was  not  reformed,  it  was  proscribed.  The  age  had 
its  poet,  some  of  whose  best  poems  were  written,  but  lying 
in  manuscript,  for  the  activity  of  Milton’s  genius  was  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  great  struggle.  There  were  no  news¬ 
papers,  but  a  prodigious  crop  of  pamphlets.  The  chief 
works  of  that  time,  however,  were  huge  folios  of  sermons, 
and  equally  massive  volumes  of  constitutional  history. 
The  industry  of  authors  was  prodigious.  The  titles  of  the 
books  written  by  Prynne  (who  provoked  the  anger  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  by  an  unlucky  paragraph  in  the  index  of  one  among 
those  vast  volumes),  would  fill  a  good-sized  pamphlet. 
The  writer  did  not  spread  out  his  matter  over  his  pages  by 
spaced  printing  and  broad  margins,  but  resolutely  filled 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  sheets  with  closely  packed 
type.  If  one  wonders  at  the  industry  of  the  author,  one 
is  wholly  puzzled  in  guessing  where  the  readers  came 
from.  Who  could  have  bought  Prynne’s  books?  No  man 
ever  wrote  so  many.  And  no  man  ever  wrote  anything  so 
arid  and  uninviting. 

After  the  Restoration  all  is  changed.  All  seriousness 
passes  away.  The  reign  of  the  second  Charles  is  one  long, 
obscene,  delirious  revel,  uninterrupted  from  the  day  when 
he  landed  at  Dover  to  the  Sunday  night  when,  surrounded 
by  gamblers  and  courtesans,  he  was  stricken  with  mortal 
sickness.  The  drama  revived  —  but  such  a  drama  t  It  is 
wholly  devoid  of  deceney,  and  at  first  almost  of  wit.  It 
mocked  all  virtue,  honor,  truth.  If  it  was  a  picture  of 
manners,  the  Englishman  of  the  Restoration  was  a  filthy 
.baboon,  whom  Swift  has  hardly  caricatured  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Yahoo.  Swift  himself  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  nastiness  of  the  age.  The  plays  of  Dryden  were 
as  coarse  and  as  hateful  as  those  of  any  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  languor  which  succeeded  to  the  violence  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  a  reeking,  sodden  orgy. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  nation 
had  much  to  occupy  its  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
fought  one  religious  war,  and  it  witnessed  another.  Ger¬ 
many  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years’  struggle.  Eng¬ 
land  was  divided  into  two  factions.  The  victorious  party 
overthrew  monarchy,  church,  and  aristocracy.  The  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  Cromwell  interrupted  the  restoration  of  all 
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three  under  a  new  dynasty,  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  new  nobility  ;  for  the  Protector  would  have 
overcome  the  political  difficulties  which  hindered  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  bis  projects,  had  his  days  been  prolonged. 

Selden  lived  during  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Protectorate.  In  bis  youth  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Raleigh  and  Ben  Johnson,  and  probably 
of  the  great  poet,  the  obscurity  of  whose  life  is  so  remark¬ 
able  a  part  in  his  history.  He  was  a  friend  of  Laud  and 
Williams,  the  rival  prelates  at  the  court  of  Charles,  of 
Hyde,  of  Falkland,  of  Fairfax,  of  Juxon.  After  the  death 
of  Coke,  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  constitutional  law 
and  parliamentary  procedure  in  his  age.  Like  every  other 
man  of  eminence  in  that  time,  he  was  a  confessor  when  he 
became  obnoxious  to  his  political  adversaries.  Unlike 
every  other  man  of  eminence  in  that  time,  he  was  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  broadest  toleration.  To  his  mind  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Laud  was  as  indefensible  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Eliot.  Such  a  politician  is  the  rarest  of  phenomena,  for 
the  chief  practical  mischief  of  persecution  is,  that  it  makes 
its  victim  intolerant  when  his  turn  comes  for  the  mastery. 
Strafford  knew  this,  and  advocated  under  the  phrase  of 
“  thorough  ”  the  extermination  of  bis  political  enemies. 
Narvaez  knew  it,  and  had  the  courage  to  practice  it,  if  the 
story  told  of  him  is  true  ;  for  it  is  said  that  when,  on  his 
death-bed,  his  confessor  urged  him  to  forgive  his  enemies, 
he  answered  that  he  had  none,  for  he  had  executed  them 
sll.  Laud  amputated  Prynne’s  ears,  and  imprisoned  him. 
In  his  prison  Prynne  wrote  a  fresh  libel  on  the  English 
hierarchy,  and  the  roots  of  the  cartilage  were  grubbed  out 
by  a  second  sentence.  When  Prynne  was  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  after  Laud’s  committal  to  the 'lower 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  examining  the  primate’s 
paj^rs,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the  diary 
which  is  now  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  Anglican  martyr 
in  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  laughter.  Extracts  from  it  were  published 
in  one  of  Prynne’s  huge  volumes,  which  is  known  by  the 
ominous  name  of  “  Canterbury’s  ,  Doom,”  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  primate’s  condemna¬ 
tion  and  death. 

Selden  was  the  only  son  of  a  Sussex  yeoman,  and  was 
born  in  very  humble  circumstances.  He  had  a  sister,  who 
married  a  person  of  her  own  station.  In  his  old  age  Sel¬ 
den  used  to  siiy  that  his  nearest  relation  was  a  milkmaid, 
and  to  tell  a  story  of  Bishop  Crostete,  whose  brother 
begged  his  interest,  as  suggesting  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

“  Brother,”  said  the  bishop,  “  if  your  plough  be  broken,  I 
will  give  you  another.  If  your  ox  be  dead,  I  will  buy  you 
a  second.  But  a  ploughman  I  found  you,  and  a  plough¬ 
man  I  will  leave  you.”  During  his  life,  Selden  amassed  a 
fortune  of  £40,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  which  he 
left  to  certain  friends,  among  them  Chief  Justice  Vaughan, 
and  Hale.  Ills  great  library  came  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  seems  that  when  he  received  a  visit,  he  used 
to  put  his  spectacles  into  the  book  on  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  to  serve  as  a  marker.  He  must  have  bought  these  j 
aids  of  sight  by  the  gross,  for  they  were  found  by  dozens 
in  his  books  when  the  university  received  them.  It  is 
worth  while  thinking  whether  the  art  of  printing  would 
have  made  progress  h.vJ  not  spectacles  been  invented  a 
little  before  the  time  when  printing  became  general. 

Selden  was  an  eminent  historical  critic,  in  an  age  when 
all  leading  statesmen  were  such  critics.  The  progress  of 
the  English  Constitution  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
derived  from^the  precedents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
"Ihe  same  expedients  have  even  been  adopted  in  later 
times.  AVhen  Pitt  framed  the  Regency  Bill  of  1790,  he 
baffled  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  and 
Burke  by  precedents,  drawn  especially  from  parliamentary 
procedure  during  the  insanity  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Fox, 
who  .argued  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  de  jure,  invested 
with  the  regency  during  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  was 
unable  to  give  a  single  historical  precedent  for  his  position, 
while  Pitt  could  overwhelm  him  by  evidence  of  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  parliament  in  such  a  crisis.  No  doubt 
the  heaven-born  statesman  was  a  good  deal  assisted  by  a 


compact  parliamentary  majority,  when  he  advocated  the 
constitutional  theory.  But  his  argument  was  strengthened 
by  the  precedents,  on  which  he  professed  to  rely,  when  he 
put  the  royal  assent  into  a  commission,  the  head  of  which 
was  Thurlow,  and  baffled  Carlton  House.  There  never 
perhaps  was  a  time  in  which  partisans  were  more  angry, 
perfidy  was  more  imminent,  and  Pitt  was  more  calm. 

'Phere  are  two  kinds  of  historical  criticism.  One,  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  age,  discusses  premises  or  authori¬ 
ties.  The  other,  which  was  cultivated  in  Selden’s  time, 
accepts  authorities  and  examines  inferences.  Both  proc¬ 
esses  have  their  advantages  and  their  defects.  The  former 
supplies  general  rules  of  credibility,  taste,  art ;  but  is  apt 
to  destroy  all  credibility,  all  taste,  all  art.  Its  tendencies 
are  cleverly  parodied  in  Whately’s  “  Historic  Doubts,”  and 
exaggerated  in  all  Sir  George  Lewis’s  writings.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  consists  in  the  habit,  which  the  critics  of  such  a  school 
constantly  exhibit,  of  setting  up  their  standard  of  likelihood 
as  a  measure  of  the  unlikelihood  of  what  others  have  re¬ 
corded.  Historical  critics  of  this  kind  seem  to  forget  that 
if  two  witnesses,  equally  truthful  and  disinterested,  were 
to  narrate  the  same  set  of  facts,  they  would  be  certain  to 
differ  in  their  relation,  owing  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  two  such  independent  minds  observe  and  interpret 
what  they  see.  If  two  such  persons  watch  intently  what 
they  see,  the  discrepancy  increases.  Philosophers  tell  us 
that  the  rainbow  which  one  man  notices  is  a  different 
refraction  from  that  which  another  sjiectator  of  the  same 
familiar  phenomenon  discerns.  But  what  rainbow  is  equal, 
for  variation,  complexity,  and  interest,  to  the  drama  of 
human  action,  when  expectation  is  intense  and  observation 
sustained  ? 

The  other  kind  of  criticism  accepts  the  authorities,  and 
applies  itself  to  the  inference.  One  of  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  such  a  method  is  to  be  found  in  Machiavelli’s 
“  Comments  on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy.”  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  historically,  the  authority  on  which  the 
Florentine  secretary  discourses,  is  a  mere  romance,  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  historical  certainty.  But  the  political  sagacity 
of  the  great  Italian  publicist  is  not  disparaged  by  the 
weakness  of  the  premises  on  which  he  founds  bis  reason¬ 
ing.  Livy  may  have  recorded  a  set  of  myths.  But  Livy 
was  a  man  of  letters,  living  under  the^full  influence  of  the 
most  compact  and  organized  government  which  the  world 
ever  knew.  His  narrative  —  whatever  was  its  other  mer¬ 
its  —  took  inevitably  the  color  of  the  life  which  surrounded 
him,  since  it  is  the  rarest  gift  imaginable  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  abstract  bis  habit  and  his  thoughts  from  the  facts 
which  surround  him  and  control  him,  and  project  himself 
into  a  different  set  of  facts.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  person 
but  Shakespeare  has  always  been  able  to  do  this,  and  it  is 
in  this  singular  gift  that  the  dramatic  power,  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare  consists,  'fhe  story  of  Livy, 
then,  colored  by  an  experience  gathered  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  was  precisely  what  Machiavelli  wanted  in 
order  to  inculcate  his  theory  of  Italian  politics. 

Selden  was  a  critic  of  the  latter  school.  The  former 
had'  not  yet  been  developed,  and  indeed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  very  moderate  scepticism  would  have  been  signally 
dangerous.  Criticism,  even  though  it  was  based  on  an 
authority  to  which  all  paid  reverence,  was  perilous,  work 
under  the  first  Stuarts.  A  man  might  easily  be  too  learned 
for  his  own  safety.  For  this  offence  Selden  was  three 
times  imprisoned.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  supposed  to 
have  supplied  him  with  materials  out  of  his  vast  library, 
and  in  1630  Cotton  was  debarred  the  use  of  his  own  books. 
D’Ewes  went  to  see  him  when  he  was  suffering  under  this 
peculiarly  malignant  form  of  imprisonment,  and  found  him 
stricken  to  death.  The  hale  and  ruddy  old  man  was  made 
pallid  and  shrunken  under  the  refined  cruelty  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  “  They  have  broken  my  heart,”  he  said, 
“  because  they  have  locked  my  library  from  me.”  Among 
tbe  many  strange  delusions  which  occupied  the  mind  of 
Charles,  even  to  the  last,  the  oddest  was  his  belief  that 
when  be  bad  causelessly  and  mercilessly  outraged  and 
of  his  subjects,  he  had  still  possession  of  their  ardent  an^ 
dutiful  allegiance.  Pie  imagined  when  he  wrote  to  Henri- 
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etta  Maria,  that  be  hoped  to  lit  the  rogues  with  a  halteri 
that  be  could  count  on  the  duty  of  those  who  hr.d  disarmed 
and  imprisoned  him,  and  who  did  not  trust  him  the  more 
when  they  intercepted  his  correspondence.  He  fancied, 
and  said  so,  that  he  “  had  as  great  an  interest  in  the  army  ” 
as  Cromwell  had,  when  the  army  was  meditating  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  30th  of  January. 

The  critics  of  Selden’s  day  often  sought  for  precedents 
in  very  doubtful  authorities.  They  traced  parliamentary 
privilege  back  to  the  times  of  the  Saxon  witan.  They 
even  cited  the  deposition  of  Vortigern  as  a  proof  that  the 
law  and  the  parliament  were  above  the  king.  They  sup¬ 
ported  their  constitutional  theories  out  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  advc  cates  of  divine  right  relied  on  the 
somewhat  perilous  example  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
They  never  doubted  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  founder 
of  the  English  constitution.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  polity  of  the  Jews  was  an  infallible  guide  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  statesman.  The  more  heady  among  them  called  their 
adversaries  Philistines,  Canaanites,  and  the  like,  and  took 
Joshua  for  the  hero  whose  deeds  they  were  bound  to  imi¬ 
tate. 

Selden  plunged  into  the  records  of  the  Tower,  studying 
the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  documents  which  told  of  that 
strange  time  when  parliaments  rebuked,  controlled,  deposed, 
elected  kings,  and  constituted  themselves  a  co-ordinate 
power  with  the  monarch.  Whatever  the  advocates  of  ili- 
vine  right  might  allege,  now,  it  was  clear  that  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  was  not  held  by  the  parliaments  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  nation  actjuiesced 
in  the  despotism  of  the  first  four  Tudors,  at  the  beginning, 
because  it  wi  hed  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  evils  of 
anarchy  :  in  that  of  the  last,  because  Elizabeth’s  life,  even 
with  her  parsimony,  her  caprices,  and  her  irresolution,  was 
the  guarantee  of  the  new  settlement.  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  queen’s  reign  the  nation  became  restive.  They  were 
no  longer  afraiil  of  reaction  within  or  conquest  from  with¬ 
out,  after  the  Reformation  had  thoroughly  traversed  the 
English  nation,  and  the  Spaniard  had  been  baffled.  The 
pretensions,  therefore,  of  James,  put  forward  more  arro¬ 
gantly  and  sustained  more  ludicrously  than  by  any  other 
English  monarch,  were  at  once  irritating  and  contemptible. 
The  cold  nature  of  Charles  and  the  violence  of  his  minis¬ 
ters  were  more  irritating  still.  An  organized  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  court  was  started  in  the  Lords  as  well  as 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  opposition  appealed  to  prece¬ 
dents.  Selden  was  imprisoned  for  having  called  attention 
to  such  facts,  and  for  having  claimed  the  dormant  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  House  in  which  he  sat. 

Nothing  indicates  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  in 
that  parliament  which  met  on  the  3d  of  November,  1010, 
which  many  at  first  thought  would  never  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  very  soon  the  same  persons  thought  would  never 
have  an  end,  than  the  return  of  Selden  for  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  almost  every  parliament  that  ancient, 
famous,  and  occasionally  learned  university  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  narrowest  partisans  whom  it  could  select. 
Twice  it  has  quarrelled  with  and  dismissed  its  member, 
because  he  has  shown  some  sympathy  with  a  generous  pol¬ 
icy.  In  1640,  it  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  Laud  for 
ten  years,  and  Laud  had  been  weeding  it  of  malcontents. 
Its  convocation  had  solemnly  averred,  in  a  rebuke  which 
it  administered  to  a  preacher  who  had  declared  that  there 
were  some  limits  to  passive  obedience,  that  a  woman  was 
not  to  defend  her  virtue  if  she  were  assailed  by  the  king. 
But  now  the  whole  people  was  roused,  and  the  Oxford 
clergy  returned,  as  one  of  their  members,  Selden,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  on  behalf  of  public  liberty,  and  who  had 
dared  to  print  a  book  in  which  he  disputed  the  divine  ori¬ 
gin  of  tithes.  But,  in  fact,  the  most  energetic  advocates 
of  passive  obedience  were  more  busy  in  urging  it  upon 
others  than  in  following  the  tenet  themselves.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  hierarchy,  in  undertaking  the  labor  of  demonstrating 
the  divine  right  of  the  king,  intended  to  substantiate  as 
fully  the  divine  right  of  their  own  order.  The  first  and 
second  Stuart  knew  this,  and  encouraged  the  largest  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  clergy.  The  fourth  Stuart  forgot  it,  and 


found  out  that  the  allegiance  of  the  clergy  was  a  rope  of 
sand,  as  soon  as  ever  be  invaded  their  privileges  and  in- 
suited  their  independence.  So,  in  the  election  of  the  Lonw 
Parliament,  Sehlen  must  have  appeared  to  the  Oxforl 
electors  as  the  friend  of  Pym,  Holies,  Eliot  —  now  dead, 
or  rather  murdered  —  Kimbolton,  Strode,  Hampden,  and 
the  political  foe  of  Laud,  Wentworth,  and  the  tribe  of 
Finches  and  Westons —  an  iconoclast  of  all  which  Oxford 
had  hitherto  worshipped  and  upheld.  In  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  they  elected  such  a  representative. 

When  the  “  History  of  Tithes  ”  was  published,  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  did  not  see  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  that  the 
settlement  of  their  estate  on  a  legal  instead  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  basis,  on  a  parliamentary  authority  instead  of  bein<r 
put  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  was 
the  best  confirmation  which  could  be  given  of  their  title. 
In  those  days  no  one  dreamed  of  a  separation  between 
church  and  state.  The  mischief  was  that  successive  sects 
strove  to  make  their  tenets  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  what  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  action.  The  Puritan  laity  brought  about 
the  revolution  of  1649,  the  Puritan  clergy  provoked  the 
restoration  of  1660.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  Sel¬ 
den’s  advice  in  the  crisis  which  he  foresaw,  when  he  uttered 
his  adage,  “  Chain  up  the  clergy  on  all  sides.” 

The  hierarchy  denounced  and  persecuted  the  antiquary. 
Selden  was  willing  to  be  a  confessor,  as  he  afterwards 
showed.  But  it  is  probable  that  even  martyrs  would  like 
to  select  the  tenets  for  which  they  would  suffer,  and  will 
seldom  be  content  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  trivial  arti¬ 
cle.  So  Selden  made  his  apology  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  “  humbly  acknowledging  his  error  in  interpreting 
Scripture,  the  fathers,  councils,  and  canons  in  such  a  way 
as  might  seem  to  challenge  the  divine  right  of  the  ministers 
to  their  benefices,”  and  having  expressed  his  sorrowful 
penitence,  prayed  forgiveness.  In  later  days,  when  the 
revolution  came,  Selden  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  book 
was  quoted  by  those  who  had  attacked  him.  It  is  very 
seldom  the  case  that  those  who  suffer  the  penalty  of  being 
wiser  than  their  age  have  the  satisfaction,  when  another 
I  awe  has  come  up  to  their  level,  of  finding  their  claims  ac- 
I  knowledged.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  he  com¬ 
pared  his  book,  when  the  retribution  came,  to  the  spear 
I  of  Achilles,  which  gave  the  wound  and  supplied  the  rem- 
!  edy. 

If  Selden  had  lived  a  generation  or  two  later,  he  woi|ld 
have  been  called  a  Trimmer.  He  was  wholly  averse  to 
'  violence,  always  an  advocate  of  moderate  measures.  lie 
wished  to  degrade  or  remove  the  counsellors  of  Charles, 
not  to  proscribe  and  destroy  them.  Hence  he  was  one 
of  the  minority  of  fifty-nine  who  voted  against  Strafford’s 
attainder.  He  wrote  the  answer,  as  was  supposed,  to  the 
king’s  declaration  on  the  commission  of  array',  but  he  was 
opposed  to  the  retaliatory  action  of  parliament  in  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  militia,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
civil  war.  In  his  early  career  he  wished  to  save  the  con¬ 
stitution  against  the  king;  in  his  later  years  he  sought  to 
I  save  the  constitution  for  the  king.  He  would  have  saved 
!  the  church  from  the  bishops  in  the  days  of  Neale,  Laud, 
i  Montague,  and  Mainwaring.  When  the  storm  came,  and 
I  the  Scotch  Covenanters  demanded  the  abolition  of  episco¬ 
pacy  as  the  price  of  their  support,  ho  strove  to  save  the 
I  bisliops  for  the  church.  “If,”  he  was  always  telling  the 
i  prelates,  “you  were  willing  to  be  less,  you  would  be 
I  greater.”  And  yet,  though  he  was  always  counselling 
I  moderate  measures,  till  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  din,  he 
I  was  a  universal  favorite.  Clarendon  said  of  him  that  no 
I  character  could  flatter  him,  that  no  expressions  could  sulfi- 
j  ciently  describe  his  learning  and  virtue.  Seventy  years 
j  after  his  death,  when  his  works  were  collected  and  edited 
!  by  Williams,  everything  was  carefully  and  exactly  printed, 
I  even  those  matters  which  the  editor  thought  erroneous, 
I  since  “  the  omission  would  insult  the  memory  of  a  dead 
lion.”  After  his  death,  Bathurst,  the  President  of  Trinity 
;  College,  Oxford,  an  anient  Royalist,  and  a  keen  hater 
!  of  Roundheads,  wrote  laudatory  verses  to  his  memory.  In 
I  1646,  parliament,  which  had  grown  remarkably  suspicious 
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of  lukewarm  partisans,  voted  him  five  thousand  pounds,  in 
consideration  of  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  in 
1629.  Cromwell  offered  him  a  pension.  But  he  graciously 
declined  the  offers  of  the  parliament  and  the  Protector. 

When  the  violence  of  political  passions  made  his  attend¬ 
ance  in  parliament  infrequent,  he  took  part  in  the  assembly 
of  divines,  which  met  in  1643,  and  contained  ten  peers, 
twenty  members  of  parliament,  twenty  Episcopalian  di¬ 
vines,  and  a  hundred  others.  Clarendon  rails  at  this  as¬ 
sembly  ;  Baxter  said  it  was  as  excellent  as  any  gathering 
of  men  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  censure  and 
the  praise  are  in  all  likelihood  equally  extravagant.  Selden 
made  fun  of  it  in  his  dryest  way.  He  ridiculed  the  theo¬ 
logians  who  sat  there,  he  says,  with  their  little  gilt-edged  | 
Bibles,  and  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ; 
or  Greek,  affected  to  settle  everything  out  of  their  own  { 
fancies.  W'hen  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  had  tired  i 
him  with  their  new  law,  these  men  refreshed  him  with  \ 
their  mad  gospel.  But  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  sub-  j 
scribe  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  for  Baillie,  the  ' 
Scotch  commissioner,  from  whose  journal  we  learn  so  much 
about  the  minor  politics  of  the  time,  dwells  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  Selden’s  gnashing  his  teeth  over  the  process.  | 

At  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  Selden  did  great  service 
to  the  two  universities.  He  was  appealed  to  by  Reynolds,  : 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  he 
saved  Oxford  from  the  grip  of  Bradshaw,  the  President  of  | 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  a  man  who  would  have  : 
shown  no  more  mercy  to  a  malignant  city  and  university  I 
than  he  did  to  the  king.  He  had  influence  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  molestation  of  any  person  in  Oxford  who  showed  I 
ordinary  prudence,  before  Oliver  was  strong  enough  to 
tolerate  those  who  dissented  from  the  new  establishment.  I 
He  saved  Laud’s  Arabic  professorship,  and  got  Bancroft’s  j 
and  Abbot’s  books  to  Cambridge,  after  the  downfall  of  the  j 
hierarchy,  and  the  secularization  of  Lambeth.  After  the  I 
Restoration  these  books  were  restored  to  Juxon,  and  form 
part  of  that  Lambeth  library  which  we  are  told,  forsooth,  j 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  too  poor  to  preserve.  He  i 
assisted  meritorious  scholars  out  of  his  own  fortune.  He  i 
protected  Usher,  supplied  Casaubon  with  money,  sub-  ' 
scribed  handsomely  to  Walton’s  “Polyglot,”  and  was  ' 
munificent  to  Kelly,  Ashurst,  and  others.  ! 

The  principal  literary  work  for  which  Selden  was  fa-  j 
mous  was  his  vindication  of  the  right  of  the  English  to  the  i 
narrow  seas.  Grotius  had  claimed  them  for  all  nations,  I 
and  Selden  resisted  the  claim.  Selden’s  book  was  long  in 
manuscript  before  it  was  published.  Some  said  that  this 
delay  was  due  to  the  irritation  which  the  author  felt  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  met  with  in  consequence  of  his 
work  on  tithes.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
better  informed,  aver  that  it  was  withheld  at  the  instance 
of  .James,  who  wished  to  negotiate  certain  loans  with  his 
neighbors,  and  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  might  dis¬ 
courage  the  lender  if  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  that  which  it  was  their  interest  to  consider 
common  property.  The  book  was  not  printed  till  1636, 
when  it  was  received  with  extraordinary  favor.  Charles 
sent  it  by  Sir  William  Beecher,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  Admiralty, 
bidding  the  officials  of  those  two  functions  lay  it  up  in 
their  archives  as  a  choice  treasure.  After  the  publication 
of  this  work  Selden’s  parliamentary  oflenses  were  forgiven 
for  a  time. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  hated  the 
Dutch.  The  dislike  appears  to  have  been  purely  com¬ 
mercial,  for  the  interest  of  the  English  was  strongly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  Holland. 
Twice  in  modern  history  has  the  Dutch  Republic  baffled 
the  aspirant  after  European  empire.  Holland  was  the 
breakwater  against  the  designs  of  Philip  the  Second  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  But  in  the  interval,  while 
Spain  was  sinking  into  dotage,  and  the  strength  of  France 
was  only  growing,  England  and  Holland  hated  each  other 
cordially.  The  Dutch  origin  of  William  the  Third  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  the  Deliverer’s  unpopularity.  Selden 


shared  the  national  antipathy,  heightened  in  his  case  by 
literary  rivalry.  He  relished  his  attack  on  Grotius.  The 
last  literary  labor  of  his  life  was  a  republication  of  his 
work  on  the  narrow  seas,  with  an  additional  defense  of  his 
position  against  the  Dutch  lawyer,  Graswinkel.  “  To 
quote  a  Dutchman,”  he  says,  “  when  I  may  use  a  classic 
author,  is  as  if  I  had  to  justify  my  reputation,  and  there¬ 
upon  neglected  all  persons  of  note  and  quality  who  knew 
me,  but  brought  up  the  testimonial  of  the  scullion  from  the 
kitchen.”  At  last  the  rivalry  and  hostility  of  the  two 
nations  broke  out  into  war.  The  bitterest  attacks  upon 
the  English  republic  proceeded  from  the  printing-presses 
of  Holland.  Hundreds  of  broadsides,  inviting  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  royal  martyr,  and  repudiating  the  leaders 
of  the  great  rebellion,  were  printed  in  the  States  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  England.  Charles  the  Second  found  an  asylum 
there,  when  Cromwell  compelled  his  exclusion  from  France. 
Then  the  Dutch  had  to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  the  great 
Protector  and  his  lieutenant,  only  to  recover  their  reputa¬ 
tion  under  the  disgraceful  administration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  they  burnt  the  English  fleet  in  the  Medway, 
and  insulted  the  city  of  London.  But  Charles  spent  the 
funds  provided  for  the  national  defense  on  his  concubines 
and  their  children,  and  when  these  were  s<iuandered,  be¬ 
came  the  pensioner  of  France,  bargaining,  in  return  for  the 
job,  to  curtail,  as  far  as  possible,  the  liberties  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  had  restored  him. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  hostility  of  the  two  nations 
was  developed,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  commercial 
rivalry.  The  Dutch  had  their  East  India  Company,  and 
the  English  had  theirs.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  profits  of  this  trade  were  enormous. 
The  origin  of  many  an  English  estate  and  title  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  these  profits.  The  indirect  influence  of  the 
company  was  freely  exercised  in  order  to  protect  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  traders.  It  contrived  to  keep  itself  pretty 
sate  at  home  by  lavishing  bribes  on  those  who  could  man¬ 
age  political  influence,  and  they  knew  whose  palm  was 
open.  Their  wiliest  agent  was  Osborne,  the  Yorkshire 
baronet,  whom  history  knows  as  Danby,  Carmarthen, 
Leeds,  who  rose  in  a  few  years  to  the  highest  step  in  the 
peerage  for  services  which  were  the  reverse  of  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  country  whose  affairs  he  undertook.  But  there 
were  two  competitors  who  gave  them,  after  their  first 
struggles  were  over,  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  These  were 
English  interlopers  and  foreign  rivals,  es|)ecially  the  Dutch, 
who  were  now  in  full  vigor,  very  able  and  willing  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  ancient  enemy,  Spain,  and  by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations.  ^ 

Till  the  time  in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  came  to 
maturity,  and  full  of  vast  designs  of  aggrandizement,  could 
make  himself  a  great  and  dangerous  power  in  Europe, 
every'  other  state  in  the  west  was  exhausted.  The  Thirty 
Years’  War  had  ruined  Germany.  Scandinavia  had  ex¬ 
hausted  her  energies  in  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus.  Spain  was  sinking  into  decrepitude.  The  Pope, 
who  had  been  the  most  powerful  of  European  sovereigns 
duridg  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction, 
sank  into  the  condition  of  a  petty  Italian  prince  before  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  came  to  an  end.  The  Dutch  were 
alone  free,  prosperous,  and  triumphant,  and  occupied  a 
political  position  largely  in  excess  of  their  natural  im¬ 
portance.  We  owe  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  resistance  which  England  and  Holland,  for  a  time 
united,  showed  to  the  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Selden,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  privilege  and  public  liberty.  There  were 
persons  in  England,  chiefly  court  lawyers  and  the  higher 
clergy,  who  held  that  all  law  was  the  voice  of  the  king, 
that  all  right  was  of  his  grant,  and  that  the  voice  could  un¬ 
say  what  it  had  avowed,  and  recall  the  right  which  it  had 
granted.  Not  that  the  court  was  unanimous.  When 
James  asked  one  of  his  bishops  whether  the  king  could 
take  his  subjects’  money  without  their  consent,  the  prelate 
answered,  that  he  certainly  could,  for  he  was  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils.  But  when  the  king  put  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  to  Bishop  Andrews,  and  this  prelate  declined  to  an- 
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swer,  as  a  matter  of  state  beyond  his  comprehension,  the 
king  pressed  for  bis  opinion.  He  still  evaded  the  general 
question,  but  said  he  bad  no  doubt  the  king  could  take  his 
brother  bishop’s  money  since  he  offered  it. 

In  law,  nothing  is  or  can  be  undefined.  The  existence 
of  a  monarchial  form  of  government  was  understood  to 
imply  that  the  king’s  prerogative  was  capable  of  a  legal 
limitation,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  were  co-exis¬ 
tent  with  it.  An  absolute  monarch  is  the  negation  of 
law,  for  such  a  personage  must  be  supposed  to  absorb 
every  ordinance,  statute,  or  charter  in  his  personal  will. 
Life,  property,  the  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife, 
father  and  child,  could  not  really  exist  if  the  private  en¬ 
joyment  or  fulfilment  of  each  could  be  suspended,  with¬ 
drawn,  or  confiscated  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  It  seems 
that  some  such  despotism  was  actually  realized  under  the 
Bagdad  Khalifat,  when  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was 
also  Sbeyk-ul-Islam,  at  once  chief  of  the  military,  civil, 
and  religious  organization,  and  all  his  subjects  were  at  his 
mercy.  Even  the  obedience  of  tbe  monk  was  deference  to 
tbe  will  of  a  superior,  who  was  himself  subject  to  tbe  rule 
of  the  order. 

Every  Englishman  felt  that  no  such  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  bad  ever  existed  in  England,  that  no  monarch  had 
ever  assumed  or  exercised  an  exhaustive  prerogative,  that 
even  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  sat  in  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  were  his  peers,  and  joint  assessors  with 
him.  It  was  universally  understood  that  towns  bad  their 
franchises  and  charters,  and  that  even  in  the  feudal  manor, 
which  bad  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  sovereign,  there 
was  a  counterpart  of  parliament  in  the  court  baron,  and 
of  the  view  of  frank-pledge,  in  the  court  roll  and  tbe  court 
leet.  All  lawyers  knew,  and  some  lawyers  ventured  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  great  charter,  the  first  statute  in  order  of  time, 
and  the  first  also  in  importance,  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  existing  right,  an  averment  of  standing  law  and  custom, 
and  not  a  mere  concession  of  new  privileges  extorted  from 
the  fears  or  necessities  of  a  bafiled  and  deserted  ruler. 
From  the  days  of  the  first  Edward  too,  the  people  had 
been  summoned  to  discuss  and  advise  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  had  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects’  rights  ceased  with  the  confirmation 
of  the  charters.  Statute  upmn  statute,  precedent  upon 
precedent,  an  unbroken  series  of  legal  records  and  de¬ 
cisions,  had  recognized  the  fact,  that  the  law  was  above 
the  king,  and  that  the  office  of  the  monarch  was  inchoate 
till  such  time  as  be  had  made  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  by 
which  he  governed  his  people.  Now  a  statute-book  and  a 
.despotism  are  incompatible.  The  monarch’s  power  must 
be  limited  if  a  subject’s  rights  are  real.  Nor  could  the 
king  claim  any  prerogative,  except  by  appealing  to  those 
very  precedents  from  which  the  lawyers  inferred  their 
theory  of  the  royal  office  and  discretion.  When  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  Noy  discovered  what  the  judges  conceived  to  be 
a  justification  of  sbip-money,  the  authority  of  the  records 
was  necessarily  held  to  be  more  absolute  than  the  will  of 
the  monarch.  Now  the  admission  that  the  crown  could 
proceed  only  by  law,  as  it  controlled  the  executive  in  the 
first  instance,  so  it  ultimately  transferred  all  the  functions 
of  government  to  those  forces  and  that  assembly  from 
which  law  itself  emanates,  'rhe  very  claim  to  dispense 
with  the  law  in  particular  cases  was  an  indirect  acknowl- 
ed  gment  of  its  general  authority. 

The  benefits  which  the  publicists  of  Charles  the  First’s 
reign  conferred  on  English  liberty,  and  thereafter  on  the 
English  nation,  and  ultimately  on  the  civilized  world, 
were  enormous.  They  collected  a  mass  of  authorities 
which  could  not  be  wholly  set  aside.  They  awakened  a 
spirit  which  could  not  be  quenched.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
violence  of  the  civil  war  induced  a  reaction.  Men  found 
the  discipline  of  the  Puritan  clergy  intolerable.  Oliver, 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  found  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
felt  constrained,  or  thought  he  was  constrained,  to  govern 
the  country  by  military  adventurers,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  courts  of  law.  *11)0  government  of  the  army,  tbe  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  standing  army,  with  its  harsh  stern  band 
everywhere,  though  uis  army  was  the  strongest,  and  on 
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the  whole  the  best  disciplined  which  England  had  ever 
known,  was  unbearable.  And  when  this  army  was  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  fanatics,  who  had  all  Oliver’s  ambition  and 
none  of  his  administrative  talents,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  men  really  saw,  as  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  restoration  expressed  it,  a  relief  from  thral¬ 
dom,  oppression,  and  misery.  Had  Selden  been  listened 
to,  he  would  have  reformed  the  constitution,  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  its  reconstruction.  Had  even  the  cavaliers  fore¬ 
seen  the  reign  of  Charles,  they  would  not  have  been,  it  U 

Sirobable,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  if  men  could  once 
brecast  the  coming  ten  years  of  their  life,  they  would  lose 
all  energy  of  purpose  in  view  of  the  coming  evil.  ISelden 
did  not  quite  foresee  it.  But  there  is  a  sentiment  of  his, 
uttered  when  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  vexed  at  the 
din  of  sectarian  strife.  “  Those  two  words,  Search  the 
Scriptures,”  he  said,  “  have  undone  the  world.”  Few  ex¬ 
pressions  are  more  sad  than  this,  few  are  such  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  disappointment. 

All  the  work,  however,  which  these  men  did  was  not 
lost.  For  first,  no  honest  work  is  utter  waste,  still  less  is 
solid  work.  Next,  there  is  no  true  reaction  from  a  real 
progress.  A  counter-revolution  always  adopts  much  of 
that  revolution  from  which  it  is  a  rebound.  The  Franca 
of  1815  was  not  the  France  of  1789.  The  great  European 
movement  of  1848,  with  its  mad  dream  of  violent  equality, 
and  its  attempt  to  make  the  cities  a  paradise  for  artisans, 
whose  schemes  should  be  fed  by  tbe  forced  contributions 
of  every  one  else,  was  sternly  repressed.  But  Europe  has 
not  gone  back  to  tbe  theory  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  nor 
strengthened  the  hands  of  absolutism.  8o  in  1660.  The 
church  was  restored  with  the  monarchy,  but  tbe  High 
Commission  Court  was  suffered  to  lie  dead.  The  law 
courts  were  revived,  and  the  law  administered,  perhaps  by 
the  most  infamous  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  but 
tbe  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  not  re¬ 
suscitated.  Free  speech  in  parliament  was  accorded,  and 
members  of  the  two  Houses  were  no  longer  in  peril  of 
their  liberty  when  they  uttered  the  sentiments  which  they 
were  called  together  to  express.  Tbe  legislature,  to  be 
sure,  was  bribed  ;  but  bad  as  this  policy  was,  it  was  an 
admission  that  tbe  reign  of  violence  was  past ;  for  despot¬ 
ism  is  restrained  when  it  condescends  to  corruption. 

When  Selden  was  yet  a  young  man,  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
Baron  Grey  de  Ruthin,  made  him  his  steward.  After  the 
earl  died  in  1639,  he  resided  with  the  countess,  a  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  earl  was  childless,  and  his  title  passed  to  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  kinsman.  The  house  of  the  countess  was  in  White- 
friars,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple,  built  on  a  site  where 
a  generation  before  all  the  thieves  and  footpads  in  London, 
enjoying  the  sanctuary  which  a  past  superstition  had  ac¬ 
corded,  lived  in  a  diabolic  republic.  The  gossips  of  the 
time  said  that  Selden  was  married  to  the  countess,  and 
had  one  or  two  daughters  by  her.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation  for  the  story  beyond  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  lady  —  an  intimacy 
which  in  those  days  involved  no  scandal.  When  the 
countess  died  she  bequeathed  tbe  house  to  him,  and  here 
he  lived  till  he  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  1654.  He 
had  been  made  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in  1643  ;  and  when 
tbe  Admiralty  was  put  into  commission  in  1645,  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  navy  was 
entrusted.  How  those  commissioners  managed  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  hands  was  proved  by  tbe  war  with  the  Dutch. 

Selden’s  company  and  conversation  were  courted  by  all 
his  contemporaries,  though  bis  habits  and  sentiments  were 
a  puzzle  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  An  Erastian  in 
church  politics,  a  moderate  in  secular  politics,  he  was  tbe 
most  learned  theologian  of  his  age,  but  was  unnaturally 
indifferent  to  dogmas.  Some  thought  him  a  scofi'er,  an 
esprit  fort,  and  detected  his  scepticism  in  the  unsparing 
wit  with  which  he  treated  ecclesiastical  questions.  He 
was  charged  with  friendship  towards  Hobbes,  while  others 
said  that  he  had  an  infinite  distaste  for  the  Malmesbury 
sceptic.  That  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  theory  of 
government  which  Hobbes  promulgated  is  clear,  for  Sel- 
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den’s  public  career  was  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  abso- 
Intion  which  Hobbes  commended.  Besides  the  ada^e 
which  he  wrote  in  every  book  of  his  library,  “  Liberty  in 
everything,”  was  designed  hy  him  to  indicate  that  com¬ 
plete  toleration  for  all  innocent  opinions  and  all  innocent 
practice  is  and  should  be  a  fundamental  rule  of  social  life. 

A  tall,  handsome  man,  with  oval  face,  gray  eyes,  small 
head,  prominent  nose,  with  lines  of  strong  humor  about 
the  mouth;  Selden  was  always  reading,  or  writing,  or 
talking,  for  he  was  very  accessible,  and  always  ready  to 
illustrate  any  topic  on  which  people  conversed  in  those 
days  by  his  wit  and  experience.  He  had  his  Boswell  (not 
indeed  a  personage  so  unique  as  the  Scotchman  who  de- 
roted  his  life  to  Johnson,  and  who  was  at  once  so  supremely 
ridiculous  and  so  signally  successful)  in  an  amanuensis, 
one  Richard  Milward,  whom  he  engaged  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  and  who  noted  down  some  of  his 
patron’s  comments  on  men,  things,  and  social  institutions. 
The  collection  was  published  some  years  after  Milward’s 
death,  under  the  name  of  “  Selden’s  Table  Talk,”  the  title 
being  taken  from  that  voluminous  folio  in  which  Luther’s 
conversations  are  said  to  be  recorded.  The  book  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  its  merits.  The  notes  are  often  taken 
hurriedly  and  even  carelessly.  Some  of  the  memorabilia 
have  no  point,  a  few  are  almost  unintelligible.  But,  on 
the  other  nand,  all  are  genuine  attempts  to  reproduce  con¬ 
versations  which  Selden  never  thought  would  be  recorded. 
Most  indirect  autobiographies  are  suggestive  of  posture. 
Johnson  knew  what  Boswell  was  about.  Pope  wrote  every 
letter  under  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  published. 
The  people  whom  Senior  met  knew  all  about  his  journal, 
and  occasionally,  it  seems,  talked  to  order.  But  Selden’s 
conversation  was  impromptu. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  ana  of  Selden’s  “  Table 
Talk  ”  bear  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  naturally,  for  they 
were  the  topics  of  the  age.  But  his  sayings  are  strangely 
unlike  what  we  might  expect  from  such  a  time.  “  Every 
man,”  said  he,  ”  has  his  own  religion ;  we  differ  only 
about  the  trimming.”  ”  If  there  he  any  superstition, 
properly  so  called,  it  is  observing  the  Sabbath  after  the 
Jewish  manner.”  ”  Put  laymen  into  every  synod  of  the 
clergy,  just  as  a  woman  puts  a  cat  into  the  dairy  to  kill 
mice,  and  sends  a  maid  to  look  after  her,  lest  she  eat  up 
the  cream.”  “  Many  men  look  after  religion  as  a  butcher 
does  after  his  knife,  when  he  has  it  all  the  while  in  his 
mouth.”  “  When  priests  come  into  a  family,  they  do  as 
a  man  who  wishes  to  set  fire  to  a  house.  He  does  not  put 
it  to  a  brick  wall,  but  thrusts  it  into  the  thatch.  So  they 
leave  men  alone,  and  work  on  the  women.”  “  Enjoy  life, 
and  be  not  melancholy  and  wish  thyself  in  heaven.  If  a 
king  should  give  you  the  keeping  of  a  castle  and  grounds, 
and  bid  you  use  them,  promising  in  twenty  years’  time  to 
make  you  a  privy  councillor,  do  not  neglect  the  castlej 
refuse  the  fruits,  and  sit  down,  whine  and  wish  yourself  a 
privy  councillor.”  “  A  great  place  strangely  qualifies. 
There  was  one  Jack  Read,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the 
Earl  of  Kent.  On  the  death  of  Attorney- (General  Noy  he 
said,  <  Any  man  can  execute  his  place.’  *  How  ?  could 
you  ?  ’  said  the  earl.  *  Let  the  king  make  me  attorney,’ 
answered  Jack, '  and  I  would  fain  see  the  man  who  durst 
tell  me  there ’s  anything  I  understand  not.’  ”  “  The  pope 
is  infallible,  when  he  hath  the  power  to  be  obeyed,  like 
any  other  prince.  To  stretch  his  infallibility  further  is  to 
do  you  know  not  what.”  “  There  never  was  a  merry 
world  since  the  fairies  lefl  off  dancing  and  the  parson  left 
off  conjuring.”  “  To  have  no  ministers  but  presbyters  is 
the  same  as  having  no  officers  but  constables.”  “  Cere- 
■nony  (good  breeding)  is  like  a  peniw  glass  to  a  rich  spirit, 
without  it  the  spirit  were  lost.”  Perhaps  the  following 
hardly  satisfies  modern  notions  of  gallantry.  ”  A  hus¬ 
band,”  said  Selden,  “  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  wife’s 
trinkets.  If  a  man  will  keep  a  monkey,  he  should  pay  for 
the  glasses  it  breaks.” 

The  above  are  illustrations  of  Selden’s  “  Table  Talk.” 
Some  of  his  wittiest  parallels  will  not  bear  quotation,  for 
very  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  in  common  life.  The 


age  was  not  nice  in  its  analogies,  and  Selden  was  no  nicer 
than  his  times.  A  generation  later  —  that  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  —  was  simply  nasty.  To  the  Rochesters  and  Gram- 
monts  and  Sedleys  Selden  would  have  seemed  prudish. 

An  enemy  to  clerical  pretensions,  Selden  was  equally 
hostile  to  clerical  disabilities,  to  the  jealousy  which  makes 
the  clergy  a  separate  caste,  and  debars  them  from  under¬ 
taking  secular  functions.  He  held  them,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase,  to  be  a  very  important  branch  of  the  civil  service, 
which  might  be  supremely  useful,  but  was  apt  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  mischievous,  never  more  mischievous  than  when  they 
are  conceived  to  be  beings  with  other  duties  and  other  pur- 
I  poses  than  the  rest  of  Christians.  “  It  is  a  foolish  thing,”  he 
I  argued,  “  to  say  that  a  minister  should  not  meddle  with  sec- 
,  ular  matters.”  ”  It  is  a  foolish  thing,”  he  said,  ”  to  love  a 
man  who  damns  us.”  He  wished  to  steer  a  middle  course 
I  between  the  restraint  which  encouraged  a  sacerdotal  spirit 
I  and  the  democratic  theory  of  church  government.  He  felt 
as  strongly  as  Milton  did  that  “  new  presbyter  is  but  old 
priest  writ  large.”  He  thought  the  Anglican  hierarchy  a 
I  convenient  form  of  church  government,  but  he  did  not  think 
I  it  fit  to  rule  at  its  own  discretion.  To  his  mind,  the  best 
'  way  in  which  it  could  work  out  its  ends  was  by  forcing  a 
I  considerable  amount  of  secular  duty  on  the  clergy.  By 
j  enlarging  their  labors  he  believed  he  could  modify  their 
I  pretensions. 
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Now  that  the  beautiful  art  of  photography  has  reached 
i  its  present  high  state  of  perfection,  it  may  be  interesting 
I  to  relate  to  the  generation  which  has  sprung  up  since  its 
discovery,  the  struggles  of  its  first  founders  in  the  difficul- 
!  ties  and  perplexities  which  beset  their  paths  —  those  paths 
which  are  now  comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

We  undertake  the  task  because  it  will  enable  us  to  give, 
from  personal  knowledge,  a  number  of  illustrations  of  a 
phase  in  the  scientific  life  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  any  of  the  biographies  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  since,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  M.  Daguerre  made  his  great  discovery, 
and  succeeded  in  fixing  the  images  foru^ed  by  a  lens  in  the 
camera  obscura,  it  occurred  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  process,  though  the  'principle  in  both  processes  was 
the  same. 

Daguerre  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  surface  so  sen¬ 
sitive  that  a  picture  could  be  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
rays  of  light,  by  subjecting  a  perfectly  smooth  and  clean 
surface  of  metallic  silver  to  the  fumes  of  iodine.  The  con¬ 
tact  of  the  two  elements  produced  the  iodide  of  silver, 
which  was  the  substance  impressible  by  the  action  of  light. 
In  thinking  over  the  rationale  of  the  process,  the  happy 
thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Talbot  that  the  same  thing  could 
be  done  by  employing  a  sheet  of  paper  instead  of  the  un¬ 
yielding  metallic  plate. 

Without  entering  into  details,  his  process  consisted  in 
saturating  the  pores  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine,  and  then  floating  it  upon  a  pretty  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  and  iodine  were 
thus  brought  in  contact,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  tissues  of  the  paper.  The  pictures  thus  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Talbot  were  far  inferior  in  sharpness  and 
beauty  of  details  to  those  produced  by  M.  Daguerre,  but 
it  was  found  that  they  bad  a  grand  advantage,  namely, 
from  the  original  picture  produced  in  the  camera  an  indef¬ 
inite  number  of  copies  could,  by  an  easy  process,  be  taken, 
without  the  original  being  injured. 

Mr.  Talbot  immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  then  the  head  of  the  optical  world. 
At  the  time  be  received  the  interesting  communication. 
Sir  David  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  at  his  beautiful 
residence,  Rossie  Priory.  'The  communication  was  read 
to  a  scientific  party  there  assembled,  the  pictures  forwarded 
to  Sir  David  exhibited,  and  the  prospects  of  the  new  art 
freely  discussed. 
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With  his  characteristic  enthusiasm.  I.iord  Kinnaird  re¬ 
solved  to  go  in  for  the  new  art.  Sir  David  kindly  agreed 
to  get  an  apparatus  constructed  for  his  lordship,  and  to 
procure  the  requisite  chemicals  ;  and  a  party  was  arranged 
to  commence  operations  when  these  should  arrive.  In  due 
time  they  made  their  appearance,  the  party  assembled, 
and,  in  beautiful  summer  weather,  operations  began.  But 
bow  shall  we  describe  the  anxiety  with  which  the  first 
results  were  looked  for,  and  the  disappointment  which  fell 
on  all  hearts  and  faces,  when  the  blurred  and  hazy  outline 
of  an  old  lady,  who  had  sat  for  twenty  minutes  in  full 
sun-light  appeared  ?  We  had  expected  great  things,  and 
such  a  result  was  bard  indeed  to  bear.  But  it  became 
manifest,  after  a  few  attempts,  that  we  were  nevertheless 
at  the  peristyle  of  that  temple  which  none  of  us  doubted 
would  in  time  be  filled  with  gems  which  no  artist,  however 
exquisite,  could  rival. 

Sir  David  was  our  teacher.  He  alone,  in  those  early 
days,  knew  anything  of  the  process  or  of  its  philosophy  ; 
and  a  most  patient  and  painstaking  teacher  he  was,  show¬ 
ing  us  how  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation  were  to 
be  performed,  and  taking  his  full  share  of  all  the  dirty  and 
disagreeable  work. 

Know,  ye  modern  photographers,  who  have  manipulated 
nothing  but  the  clean  and  comfortable  working  collection, 
and  who  can  buy  almost  everything  requisite  prepared  and 
ready  to  band,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  you  could 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  those  days  it  was  expedient 
to  divest  yourself  of  your  coat>  and  invest  yourself  in  a 
blouse  or  old  greatcoat,  to  save  your  garments  from  the 
greenish-black  stains  and  smudgings  they  were  sure  other¬ 
wise  to  receive.  All  available  tubs,  buckets,  foot-pails, 
wash-band  basins,  and  every  sort  of  vessel  which  would 
contain  water,  were  laid  hold  of  for  the  frequent  washings  i 
and  soakings  which  were  required.  Every  room  which 
could  be  darkened  was  reeded  for  the  drying  in  the  dark. 
The  region  of  every  domestic  in  a  household  was  invaded, 
and  servants  were  kept  running  perpetually  with  pails  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  warm  smoothing-irons,  etc.  The 
whole  establishment  was  turned  topsy-turvy  while  its 
superiors  were  bent  on  photographic  studies.  Rossie 
Priory  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Scotland,  yet  we 
have  often  seen  it  moved  from  one  end  to  another,  and  all 
in  it,  from  its  noble  owner  to  the  humblest  domestic,  in  a 
fever  of  excitement. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  Sir|David,  then  a  lithe  and  ac¬ 
tive  old  man,  engaged,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youth,  in 
the  fascinating  pursuit ;  for  it  was  a  most  fascinating  study, 
because,  coarse  and  brown  and  poor  though  the  pictures 
reduced  were,  when  compared  with  those  now  obtained 
y  the  improved  process,  the  operator  was  irresistibly 
drawn  onward  by  the  conviction  that  experience  and  care 
would  lead  to  much  more  satisfactory  results..  Generally, 
each  picture  was  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor, 
because  (he  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  proper 
amount  of  development,  and  the  due  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  were  being  ascertained.  The  art  manifestly  had 

freat  capabilities,  and  the  operator  was  pleased  with  the 
101%  of  being  able  to  succeed  in  bringing  them  out. 

For  several  weeks  the  interesting  operations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Rossie  Priory,  while  as  yet  few  or  none  knew 
anything  about  the  art  —  hearing  only  of  it  as  a  new  thing 
which  was  beginning  to  attract  notice.  Meanwhile  the  ' 
pictures  steadily  improved  in  quality,  through  increasing  j 
experience,  and  the  ample  supply  of  the  best  materials  j 
which  could  be  procured.  Lord  Kinnaird  not  only  fur-  | 
nished  these,  but  wrought  himself  from  morning  till  night 
with  unflagging  energy,  and  discovered  a  dexteritv  of 
manipulation  which  none  of  us  could  surpass.  To  tiiose 
unacquainted  with  the  early  processes,  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  given,  as  this  will  convey  the  best  idea 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  will  better 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  we  have  to  state.  ! 

A  few  sheets  of  thin,  close-grained  writing  paper  were  j 
taken,  and  cut  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  the  intended  pic-  j 
tnres.  There  were  brushed  over  (in  the  dark)  on  one  side 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  of  potassium,  having  in  it  a  trace 


of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  the  superfluous  moisture  had 
been  removed  by  blotting-paper,  they  were  laid  in  a  large 
vessel  of  rain-water  to  soak  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  were  then  hung  up  by  their  corners  to  drain 
and  dry  in  the  dark,  after  which  they  were  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  a  blotting-book  for  future  use.  When  a  pic¬ 
ture  was  to  be  taken,  one  of  these  iodized  sheets,  which 
had  become  of  a  beautiful  straw  color,  was  taken,  and 
laced  with  the  prepared  side  uppermost,  on  a  sheet  of 
lotting-paper,  and  rapidly  brushed  over  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  no  more  light  being  used 
than  would  allow  the  operator  to  see  what  he  was  doimr. 
The  sheet  was  then  rapidly'  blotted  between  the  folds  of 
perfectly  clean  blotting-paper,  and,  while  wet,  placed  in 
the  dark  side  of  the  camera,  and,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  instrument.  When 
taken  out  of  the  dark  slide,  and  again  laid  with  the  side 
which  had  been  exposed  uppermost,  no  trace  of  a  picture 
could  be  seen.  Certain  parts  had  undergone  a  greater 
chemical  change  than  others,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  light  which  had  fallen  on  them  through  the  lens ;  but 
they  required  to  be  developed  in  order  that  the  picture 
might  appear.  The  developing  solution  consisted  of  equal 
parts  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  to  which  four  or  five  bulks  of  water  were  added. 
The  surface  was  rapidly  brushed  over  with  this,  when  the 
picture  gradually  appeared,  one  part  alter  another  cominw 
into  view,  like  the  phantoms  in  a  phantasmagoria  :  the  de¬ 
velopment  was  continued  until  the  lights  threatened  to 
become  y'ellow,  at  which  stage  the  process  was  arrested  by 
the  sheet  being  plunged  into  clean  water  and  thoroughly 
washed.  It  was  then  laid  in  a  solution  of  hypo-suljihate 
of  soda,  which  removed  the  undecomposed  silver  from  the 
tissues  of  the  paper,  and  so  fixed  the  picture,  preventing 
light  from  having  any  further  action  on  it.  It  was  again 
soaked  and  washed  for  several  hours  to  remove  the  hypo- 
sulphate,  and  finally  pressed  and  dried.  This,  then,  was 
the  negative  picture  in  which,  as  in  a  collodion  negative, 
the  lights  were  reversed,  and  from  which  any  number  of 
osilives  or  proofs  could  be  printed  by  light  being  trans¬ 
mitted  through  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  present. 
The  proofs  obtained  were  called  calotypes,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  Talbotypes,  from  the  discoverer  of  the  process. 

When  the  paper  was  thin  and  close-grained,  and  free 
from  any  metallic  impurities,  these  negatives  were  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  capable  of  giving  proofs  of  wonder¬ 
ful  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  writer  has  by  him  several 
landscapes,  which,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  still  discover  a  clearness  and  beauty  of  detail  which 
is  astonishing. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  these  negatives  was  sat¬ 
urating  them  with  pure  white  wax,  which  greatly  increased 
their  transparency,  without  impairing  their  sharpness. 
Many  of  the  delicate  shadings,  which  were  formerly  lost 
through  the  coarseness  of  the  paper,  were  thus  easily 
rendered  in  the  proof.  The  negative,  also,  was  rendered 
leathery,  and  tough, and  less  liable  to  be  dirtied  or  injured. 

Still,  however,  it  was  felt  that  a  much  more  transparent 
and  homogeneous  material  than  paper  was  required  to  im¬ 
press  the  exquisitely  beautiful  pictures  painted  by  the 
pencils  of  light,  ere  the  much-desired  perfeetion  could  be 
obtained.  Many  a  long  conference  the  venerable  philos¬ 
opher,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  the  writer  had  on  the  subject, 
and  many  a  substance  was  experimented  with.  After  the 
long  interval,  it  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  glutinous 
slime  exuded  hy  snails  was  tried,  but  alas  1  it  was  found 
that,  however  transparent,  it  had  the  great  drawback 
(which  most  substar  ces  we  tried  had)  —  it  was  too  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  film  of  it,  which  was  spread  on  the 
glass,  would  not  endure  the  manipulation  and  frequent 
washings  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

AVhat  was  requisite  was  a  thin,  transparent  film,  which 
would  absorb  water,  and  yet  not  be  soluble  in  it.  At  last 
some  one  (whose  name  we  forget)  hit  upon  the  happy  idea 
of  employing  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  substance  is 
nearly  pure  albumen.  As  it  is  taken  from  the  egg,  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  but  when  it  has  been  exposed 
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U)  a  U'uiperature  approaching  that  of  boiling  water,  it  be¬ 
comes  insoluble.  It  bad,  therefore,  the  requisites  sought. 

On  the  discovery  being  made  known  to  Sir  David,  he 
again  visited  Rossie  Priory,  and  operations  with  the  new 
medium  were  eagerly  commenced.  Lord  Kinnaird  had 
provided  himself  with  a  large  four-inch  object-lens  camera, 
by  Ross  of  London ;  the  weather  was  beautiful,  eggs  j 
abundant,  and  we  were  soon  all  engrossed  in  our  experi-  j 
ments.  _  ' 

The  modus  operandi  was  simply  this.  The  whites  of  a  ! 
dozen  eggs  were  turned  into  a  large  basin,  an  equal  bulk  ’ 
of  rain-water  was  added,  a  few  grains  of  iotlide  of  potas-  i 
sium  were  flung  in,  and  the  whole  was  whisked  up  into  a  j 
white  froth  like  snow.  'The  basin  and  its  contents  were 
set  aside  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
beautiful  transparent  fluid,  the  color  of  pale  sherry,  was 
found  at  the  bottom.  It  was  decanted  into  a  wide-mouthed 
stoppered  bottle,  and  was  immediately  fit  for  use.  Tliis  '• 
was  the  new  material,  for  which  the  inventor  deserves  ira-  ; 
mortality.  It  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  be  re-  ! 
sorted  to  when  pictures  of  ordinary  delicacy  are  required,  j 
The  material  having  been  thus  prepared,  a  sheet  of  glass,  ] 
the  size  of  the  intended  picture,  was  made  perfectly  clean,  ! 
the  albumen  was  poured  over  its  surface,  and  drained  off  I 
at  one  corner,  and  the  glass,  with  the  still  wet  film  upon  it,  | 
was  then  held  vertically  before  a  clear  red  fire,  when  the 
albumen  was  immediately  coagulated  and  rendered  insol¬ 
uble.  The  sheet  of  glass  when  cool  was  dipped  into  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
by  which  means  it  became  sensitized.  It  was  then  put  in 
a  dark  slide,  and  carried  to  the  camera.  After  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  it  was  developed  by  a  mixed  solution  of 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid. 

By  this  method  pictures  far  surpassing  the  talbotype 
process  were  produced ;  indeed,  they  left  almost  nothing 
to  be  desired  except  rapidity'. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  albumen 
process,  the  application  of  collorlion  was  suggested,  and  it 
was  found  to  give  such  beautiful  results,  to  be  so  frienilly 
in  its  workings,  and  so  high  in  its  sensitiveness,  that  it  has 
taken  precedence  of  all  other  methods.  In  the  Ordnance 
Office,  however,  albumen,  from  the  clear,  sharp  details  it 
gives,  is  still  employed  for  the  enlargement  or  reduction  of 
the  ordnance  maps,  etc. 

During  the  albumen  epoch.  Sir  David  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  perfecting  his  invention  of  .the  refracting  stereo¬ 
scope,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  of  modern 
times,  which,  by  its  wonderful  creations,  has  conferred 
pure  and  refining  pleasure  upon  millions.  As  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  for  displaying  the  powers  of  the 
instrument  that  the  pictures  to  be  united  should  be  perfect 
representations  of  the  same  scene  or  object  from  slightly 
different  points  of  view.  Sir  David  early  saw  the  value  of 
photography  to  his  instrument,  and  zealously  prosecuted 
It,  well  knowing  that  it  would  give  the  exquisite  drawing, 
and  cMar-oscuro,  indispensable  to  that  perfection  which  his 
mind  s.aw  to  be  attainable.  It  was  amid  the  labors  and 
researches  at  Rossie  that  he  fixed  upon  the  form  of  the 
instrument  —  the  focal  length  of  its  prismatic  lenses,  the 
size  of  its  pictures,  and  many  other  details  in  regard  to  it, 
which  have  now  long  characterized  the  instrument.  How¬ 
ever  simple  these  may  appear  to  the  stereoscopist,  they 
were  ail  the  result  of  patient  thought  and  lengthened  ex¬ 
periment.  The  first  stereoscope  with  which  be  experi¬ 
mented  was  a  clumsy,  ill-made  thing,  somewhat  like  a 
demented  opera-glass,  which  some  unhandy  tin-smith  in 
St.  Andrews  had  made  for  him.  Misshapen  and  unsightly 
though  it  was.  it  served  the  purpose,  and  led  ultimately  to 
^e  elegant  and  effective  instrument  with  which  every  one 
is  so  famiyar.  The  first  stereoscopic  photographs  were 
taken  for  the  St.  Andrews  tin-smith’s  affair,  which,  wretched 
though  it  was,  served  to  show  what  glorious  reproductions 
of  ail  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature  and  art  were 
about  to  arise,  through  the  genius  of  the  grand  old  man, 
and  as  the  reward  of  his  interesting  labors. 

It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  Sir  David’s  wonderful 
physical  vigor,  as  well  as  of  the  versatility  of  his  mind. 


that  he  could  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day¬ 
light  in  taking  pictures,  and  then  could,  alter  dinner,  retire 
to  his  room,  and  write  for  hours,  carrying  on  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  Wheatstone,  and  keeping  himself  up  with  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  scientific  world.  He  must  often 
have  sat  till  far  in  the  morning  preparing  his  papers  for 
the  different  journals  to  which  he  contributed,  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  large  correspondence.  Probably  he  then  laid 
the  foundation  in  even  his  well-strung  and  wiry  frame  of 
the  neuralgia,  from  which  he  suffered  so  severely  in  his 
latter  days.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  was 
ever  the  first  ready  for  operations,  always  having  some 
new  phase  of  the  work  to  suggest. 

When  the  stereoscope  had,  by  his  improvements,  become 
very  much  what  it  now  is,  the  albumen  process  furnished 
exquisite  pictures  for  the  display  of  its  powers.  It  opened 
up.  as  it  were,  a  new  world  to  many',  enabling  them  to  see, 
with  all  the  reality  of  nature,  some  of  those  scenes  in 
which  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  is  combined,  and 
which  they  could  never  hope  to  visit.  At  a  very  early 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  some  French  ar¬ 
tists  sent  Sir  David  some  most  beautiful  slides,  containing 
views  in  Switzerland,  which,  through  his  published  com¬ 
munications,  they  had  managed  to  produce.  He  was 
greatly  gratified  by  their  reception,  and  e.\hibited  them 
with  no  little  pride. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  history  of  photography 
further.  At  this  point  its  connection  with  Sir  David  to  a 
great  extent  ceased.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  multitude  of  professional  artists,  who  established  them¬ 
selves  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  have 
risen  to  eminence,  and  pro<luced  works  of  great  beauty. 
Since  the  introduction  of  collodion,  the  art  has  had,  in 
different  countries,  able  expositors,  and  well-conducted 
journals,  specially  devoted  to  its  advancement. 

It  is  pleasing  to  look  back,  and  to  think  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  first  attempts, 
al/ove  described,  were  undertaken,  but  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  the  once  joyous  and  happy  party  which  u-ed  to 
assemble  at  Rossie  Priory  has  been  broken  up  by  the 
ravages  of  death.  The  scions  of  that  noble  house  are  in 
the  grave,  and  the  grand  and  good  old  man,  who  shed 
light  and  joy  over  all  our  amusements,Mia3  followed  these 
bright  ones  to  a  better  world. 


A  PROFESSOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

BY  BAYARD  TAY'LOR. 

“  The  whole  Art  of  Success  in  music,  painting,  and  light 
literature,  taught  in  one  or  two  lessons  by  a  Professor  of 
the  greatest  experience.  Terms  reasonable.  Apply  by 
letter  first,  and  stating  full  particulars,  to  ‘  Tityrus,’  Post 
Office - ” 

Strange,  even  for  an  advertisement.  But  such  are  the 
curiosities  of  literature  in  which  the  outer  sheet  of  the 
Times  is  rich,  that  the  above  paragraph  would  hardly  have 
detained  my  attention,  but  for  the  signature  “  Tityrus.” 

Long  years  ago,  I  had  been  at  school  with  one  Thomas 
Everard,  nicknamed  mad  Everard,  and  not  without  cause, 
by  the  boys —  a  general  favorite,  good  at  everything,  very 
good  for  nothing,  bating  trouble,  and  shunning  it  as  his 
ghostly  enemy ;  a  boy  all  promise,  but  rather  like  a  box  of 
samples,  promising  too  much,  too  cheaply,  and  in  too  many 
departments  ;  the  unfailing  spring  of  laughter  in  and  out  of 
season,  and  of  all  jokes  practical  and  ideal ;  the  comic  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  school.  There  he  and  I  fell  in  friendship,  we 
swore  by  each  other,  we  were  the  closest  chums  possible, — 
shared  pocket  money,  hampers,  studies,  and  sports.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  wont  of  school-boys,  we  invented  a  language 
for  the  convenience  of  confidential  intercourse,  and  corre- 
spondeil  in  it  under  the  classical  pseudonyms  of  Tityrus  and 
Melibffius.  When  we  left  school  our  paths  separated,  and 
I  had  now  lost  sight  of  him  for  ten  years. 

But  Tityrus  had  been  his  private  signature  to  me  in  our 
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bojhood,  and  in  that  extraordinary  advertisement  there  was 
asomething  that  strongly  remind^  me  of  Thomas  Everard. 
Curious  to  ascertain,  1  answered  it  as  follows :  — 

“  A  gentleman  of  average  intelligence  and  the  usual  ac¬ 
quirements,  but  who  finds  his  education  deficient  in  the 
science  ‘  Tityrus '  professes  to  teach,  ofiers  himself  as  a  pu- 

f>il.  Wishes  more  especially  for  hints  on  success  in  the 
ighter  departments  of  literature.  Address,  ‘Meliboeus,’ 
Post  Office - ” 

By  return  of  post  came  the  reply  I  had  anticipated  in  two 
lines :  — 

“  My  dear  old  fellow,  is  it,  can  it  be  you  ?  ” 

I  wrote  back,  establishing  my  identity  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  requesting  an  answer  to  my  former  letter.  He  sent  me 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning,  at 
his  residence,  “  The  Laurels,”  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 

I  accepted  of  course.  After  much  wandering  among  the 
forest  of  villas,  lodges,  and  cottages,  I  at  last  hit  upon  “  l^e 
Laurels,”  a  small  house  standing  apart  from  the  road,  in  a 
shady  grove  of  the  tree  whence  it  took  its  auspicious  name. 

The  garden  was  pleasantly  and  significantly  planted  with 
bays,  the  dining-room  window  ed^cd  with  parsley  in  pots, 
and  the  entrance  led  through  a  miniature  conservatory  full 
of  bending  palms.  A  very  odor  of  victory  which  was  quite 
exhilarating  pervaded  the  spot  The  internal  decorations 
were  similarly  appropriate ;  the  hall  clock,  even  the  barome¬ 
ter,  set  in  frames  of  carved  olive  and  ivy  leaves ;  the  walls 
hung  with  pictures  representing  triumphant  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  modern  art  competitors  :  a  prime  donna  buried  in 
bouquets ;  a  painter  honored  by  a  sitting  from  royalty ;  a 
poet  receiving  his  badge  of  knighthood.  My  spirits  rose  as 
I  crossed  the  threshold.  This  was  the  House  of  Fame  in¬ 
deed. 

In  the  library,  a  small  room,  but  exquisitely  furnished,  I 
found  my  old  friend  Everard,  and  here  we  renewed  our  sus¬ 
pended  acquaintance  over  as  free  a  breakfast-table  as  even 
an  Englishman  could  desire  to  see. 

Ten  years  I  They  had  worked  but  small  change  in  him. 
Yet  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  his  hair  was  streaked  with 
gray,  and  his  brow  lined  at  seven-and-twenty ;  for  that  in¬ 
veterate  propensity  to  see  the  ludricrous  everywhere  —  to 
look  at  everything,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  — an 
amiable  weakness  in  the  thoughtless  school-boy,  turns  to 
bitterness  in  manhood,  when  applied  to  what  are  called  the 
stern  realities  of  life. 

He  avoided  talking  of  himself.  The  conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  me  and  my  affairs.  I  was  perfectly  unreserved, 
drew  a  picture  more  faithful  than  flattering  of  my  first  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  literary  career  1  had  embraced  —  of  certain 
effusions  so  warmly  praised  beforehand  by  dear  literary 
friends,  summarily  despatched  by  a  few  words  of  blame 
from  the  critics,  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the 
inefficieney  of  the  consolation  administered  afterwards  by 
private  admirers,  that  these,  my  works,  were  “  too  good  to 
succeed.”  My  children,  it  appeared,  were  all  too  good  to 
live. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  almost  forgotten —  that 
ridiculous  advertisement ;  and  I  begged  to  know  what 
might  have  been  his  object  in  putting  it  in,  and  attempting 
to  play  off  so  transparent  a  hoax. 

“  Hoax  ?  ”  he  repeated,  in  apparent  surprise. 

“Perhaps  the  advertisement  was  not  a  hoax,”  said  I, 
laughing. 

“  Perhaps  this  house  is  a  hoax,”  he  returned ;  “  perhaps 
the  coffee  and  hot  rolls  are  false  shows ;  the  cabinets,  tables, 
and  chairs,  vain  and  airy  appearances ;  the  pianoforte  a 
mere  whim  of  fancy  —  an  unknowable  phenomenon.  But 
if  these,  my  household  gods,  are  substantial  objects,  so  was 
the  advertisement  genuine  that  caught  the  eves  that  stood 
in  the  heads  that  pertained  to  the  men  who  owned  the 
purse  that  held  the  fees  that  paid  for  them.” 

“  Pray  explain,”  said  I,  “  and  in  language  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  a  gentleman  of  average  intelligence  — 
mind,  average.” 

“  Well,  I  can  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Believe  me,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  the  branch  of  art  I  have  not  taken  up, 
meeting  everywhere,  however,  with  no  better  fortune  than 


your  own.  But  now,  after  having  devoted  ten  years  to  the 
diligent  study  of  failure  in  all  its  branches,  I  have  acquired, 
thanks  to  a  long  and  painful  training,  so  intimate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  obstacles  that  beset  the  road  to  renown  as  at 
least  to  qualify  me  thoroughly  for  a  professor  in  the  art  of 
getting  on  ;  and  it  is  in  treating  success  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  that  I  have  met  with  a  first,  a  triumphant  success 
myself.  So,  let  all  my  friends  flourish.” 

“  Will  you  be  serious  ?  ”  I  urged. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me. 
“  So  you  won't  believe  me  serious.  Possibly  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  —  a  perfectly  serious  fifty  pound  note.  Read : 

'  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered,’  and  se 
forth.  From  Fogson,  the  artist  —  received  this  morning.” 

“  What,  Fogson,  the  celebrated  author  —  I  won’t  say 
painter  —  of  those  color-pieces  that  have  excited  so  much 
notice  lately  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  That  man  and  his  fortune  were  made  by  me. 
He  allows  it  himself.  His  pictures  command  any  price 
already.” 

“  Well,  I  saw  his  last  —  a  study  of  sky,  water,  and  for¬ 
get-me-nots.  ‘  In  the  Blues,’  he  called  it.  I  should  call  it 
an  art  aberration.” 

“  Very  likely ;  but  he  errs  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  at 
least.  Color  without  form  —  a  peculiar  style  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  —  and,  as  you  see,  he  finds  it  answer  very 
well  indeed.” 

“  Such  pictures  serve  no  true  purpose  of  art  that  I  can 
see.” 

“  But  that  is  not  the  artist’s  object,”  he  persisted.  “  Do 
I  even  profess  to  show  the  high  road  to  excellence  ?  Fog¬ 
son  comes  to  me,  and  says :  ‘  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  — 
known  ?  ’  It  was  evident  that  he  would  never  shine  in 
competition  with  others  in  treating  ordinary  subjects,  so  I 
suggested  Chaos  as  a  field  for  art  he  might  have  to  him¬ 
self.  Now,  if  any  students  are  so  foolish  as  to  follow  his 
lead,  he  rises  at  once  to  the  height  of  a  founder  of  a  new 
stylo  —  the  Chaotic  School.” 

“  Still  at  a  loss  ?  ”  he  resumed,  laughing  at  my  dubious 
expression  of  countenance,  “  or  do  you  wilfully  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  rationale  of  my  theory  ?  Listen :  1  expect  several 
visitors  this  morning.  Would  you  like  to  be  present  at 
the  consultation,  unseen  of  course  —  say  behind  the  curtain 
in  the  recess  ?  ’’ 

“Certainly  I  should,”  I  replied,  with  alacrity;  “I  feel 
the  strongest  curiosity  to  see  your  disciples,  or  patients  I 
ought  to  say.” 

“  I  can  rely  on  your  discretion,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  me 
where  I  was  effectually  concealed,  yet  able  to  observe. 
“  Understand,  none  of  my  visitors  are  strangers  to  me,  for 
I  undertake  no  one  without  careful  preliminary  inquiries. 
A  short  correspondence  is  usually  enough,  and  I  have  an  un¬ 
erring  diagnosis  of  the  particular  case  ready  before  I  con¬ 
sent  to  prescribe  or  fix  an  interview.  Incurables  I  decline. 
Such  are  the  radically  obstinate,  the  constitutionally  inane. 
But  with  average  material  and  strict  obedience  I  have 
worked  wonders.” 

He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  his  chair  when  his 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  announcing  — 

“  Mademoiselle  Annetta  Solferino.” 

Everard’s  visitor  was  a  young  lady  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty,  extremely  good-looking  by  nature,  though  not 
enough  to  satisfy  herself,  as  appeared  from  the  symmetrical 
1  curve  of  her  pencil-arched  eyebrows  and  those  heavy,  im¬ 
possible  coils  of  rich  dark  hair.  She  was  well,  but  showily 
dressed,  and  held  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand.  Love- 
self-love  —  in  her  eyes  sat  playing,  and  whatever  one  thing 
she  might  have  lacked,  it  was  certainly  not  assurance. 
She  entered  into  conversation  at  once,  and  went  to  the 
point  without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  * 

“  You  have  heard  from  me,  Mr.  Everard,  and  how  I  was 
recommended  to  consult  you  by  Marterton,  the  ballad  singer 
of  the  season.  He  declares  you  have  been  the  making  of 
him.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me  ?  I  am  most  anxious  to 
hear.” 

“  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes,”  said  Everard,  taking 
{  up  an  album  with  a  list  of  names  alphabetically  arranged. 
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u  S.  —  Solferino.  Yes,  here  you  are,  and  the  particulars 
of  vour  case.” 

i’hey  were  written  in  her  physiognomy.  lie  who  runs 
nay  read.  Principal :  youth,  a  pretty  face,  fresh  voice, 
and  a  dozen  lessons  from  a  fashionable  master ;  set  against 
this,  little  knowledge  of  music,  less  love  of  art,  no  anxiety 
to  learn,  only  to  rise. 

“I  understand,”  said  Everard,  gravely,  “  that  for  two 
years  you  have  been  a  concert  singer  in  the  provinces  with 
very  limited  success.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  position, 
and  impatient  for  an  opening.  Is  it  so  V  ” 

She  assented. 

“First,  will  you  let  me  hear  you  sing?  What)  have 
you  brought?  Ah!  the  old,  old  story.  Operatic  airs  and 
English  ballads,  ancient  and  modern.  Well,  you  shall 
choose  your  piece.” 

She  chose  the  Jewel  Song  from  “  Faust,”  attacked  it 
bravely,  and  slaughtered  it  with  energy  and  resolution. 

“  Indeed,  you  have  a  most  lovely  quality  of  voice,”  ob¬ 
served  Everard,  almost  mournfully,  when  she  had  finished ; 
“  a  sound  ear,  too.  Ah  I  if  you  were  to  give  up  public 
singing  for  a  time,  and  study  seriously  —  for  two  years,  say 
—  you  might  do  much.” 

“  Two  years  I  ”  The  young  lady’s  countenance  fell. 
“  Oh,  Mr.  Everard  !  ”  she  continued,  reproachfully,  “  is 
this  fair  ?  I  thought  you  undertook  in  one  or  two  lessons 
to”  — 

“Y’es,  yes,”  he  broke  in,  changing  his  tone,  “  and  from 
that  point  of  view  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn  except 
from  me.  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  your  execution  is 
faulty,  your  intonation  careless,  your  shake  absurd,  your 
style  of  vocalization  —  what  style  there  is  —  as  bad  as  can 
well  be.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  painful  to  listen  to  you.  But  my  remedy  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  your  case  is  serious.  First  tell  me,  Annetta  Solfe¬ 
rino,  is  that  your  real  name  ?  ” 

“  hly  real  name  is  Hannah  Simmonds,”  she  replied, 
blushing,  and  with  a  little  laugh ;  ”  but  it  would  never  do 
for  a  singer,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  not.  There ’s  a  fitness  in  all  things,  and 
programmes  must  be  considered.  The  question  is,  would 
you  mind  being,  shall  we  say,  Annouchka  Sobieski  for  a 
change  ?  ”  * 

“  Well,  no,”  she  replied  ;  “  but'what  for,  Mr.  Everard  ?  ” 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  roll  of  music. 
“  Come  and  try  over  this.  air.  The  words  you  won’t  un¬ 
derstand,  but  they  are  written  above,  phonetically,  as  they 
ought  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  a  Russian  song.” 

“  Is  it  pretty  ?  ”  she  asked,  rather  doubtfully,  when  she 
had  read  it  through. 

Everard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  don’t  say  that. 
But  it  is  strange,  quaint,  new  —  and  quite  easy.  Let  us  go 
through  it  again.  You  have  really  some  very  good 
points ”  — 

So  she  bad.  She  sang  extremely  well  with  her  eyes, 
and  if  she  could  not  shake,  at  least  she  could  smile  and 
knew  it. 

He  gave  her  a  careful  lesson  on  the  proper  reading  of  the 
song,  with  hints  as  to  producing  the  greatest  effect  in  pas¬ 
sages  here  and  there.  He  was  very  particular  about  a 
certain  long  drawn  unaccompanied  note  coming  once  in 
every  verse — one  of  those  little  bits  of  (musical)  local 
coloring,  like  the  Irish  howl,  or  the  clic-clac  of  the  Spanish 
muleteer,  which,  as  he  explained  to  her,  have  a  power  be¬ 
yond  melody  or  harmony  for  procuring  a  rapturous  encore. 

“I  have  here  about  a  dozen  of  these  songs,”  said  he, 
“  arranged  by  myself.  Pearls  without  price,  for  they  have 
never  yet  been  published.  They  are  all  within  your  com- 
^s,  and  I  have  added  all  the  necessary  notes  and  marks, 
ping  these  songs  as  directed  ;  and  I  have  but  one  more  in¬ 
junction  to  make,  but  that  I  must  insist  upon.  Never,  in 
public,  sing  any  others.  Be  known  everywhere  —  for 
everywhere  you  soon  will  be  known  —  as  the  singer  of 
Russian  songs.  Once  for  all,  can  you  renounce  Mozart 
and  all  his  works,  and,  in  a  word,  all  vocal  music  in  which 
you  invite  comparison  with  other  performers,  your  supe¬ 
riors  ?  ” 


“  I  will,”  she  answered,  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
his  tone. 

“  Young  lady,  I  congratulate  you,”  said  the  Professor, 
with  a  bow. 

“  Thanks,  thanks.”  She  rose  to  go,  but  hesitated. 
Probably  “  Terms  reasonable  ”  was  in  her  mind. 

Everard  interposed.  “  That  we  will  settle,  later,  when 
my  bright  predictions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  My 
terms  may  sound  high  to  you  now.  They  will  not  then, 
when  you  make  your  fifty  pounds  a  week.” 

Her  eyes  glittered  at  the  golden  vision. 

“  Only  mind  you  keep  to  the  unpronounceable  name. 
Be  photographed  in  furs,  or  on  a  sledge.” 

“  But  stay,”  she  said,  suddenly  ;  “  after  all,  here  are  but 
a  dozen  songs,  and  when  people  get  tired  of  these  ”  — 

“  That  day  will  be  long  in  coming.  Such  little  bits  ol 
‘  genre  ’  music  do  not  require  to  be  varied.” 

“  But  it  must  come  at  last ;  and  then,  when  I  have  sung 
them  all  again  and  again  in  every  concert  room  in  Eng¬ 
land,  what  shall  1  do  ?  ” 

“  Go  to  America.” 

'There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Away  went  the  future 
Russian  nightingale,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  hope. 

Apparently  my  friend  had  a  large  practice.  She  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  a  second  visitor  was  admitted 
—  a  thin,  spare  man,  a  melancholy  object  with  a  long  beard, 
sunken  eyes,  rusty  coat,  and  a  generally  rejected  and  de¬ 
jected  look  about  him  that  could  not  be  misread.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  was  a  bad  case  —  one  who  had  called  in  the  physician 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

“  Mr.  Gabriel  Gaunt,  I  believe,”  began  Everard,  cour¬ 
teously.  “  I  must  apologize  for  not  having  yet  returned 
those  pictures  you  sent  here  for  me  to  see.” 

“  Thanks  ;  but  they  have  not  been  missed,”  he  retorted, 
with  bitter  emphasis  ;  “  there  is  no  demand  for  them  else¬ 
where  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“  But  you  paint  uncommonly  well,  let  me  assure  you,” 
said  Everard,  soothingly.  “  Have  you  been  at  it  long  ?  •’ 

“  Only  all  my  life.  I  am  five  and  forty  now,  and  all  to 
find  Gabriel  Gaunt  no  nearer  fame  than  at  starting.” 

“Because  you  have  missed  the  way.  You  complain 
that  your  pictures  are  neither  hung  nor  sold.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  you  seem  so  fond  of  large  c^vases,  my  dear  sir, 
and  aim  at  such  ambitious  and  varied  subjects  —  ‘  Prome¬ 
theus,’  ‘  The  Earthly  Paradise,’  ‘  Alexander’s  Feast,’*  The 
Good  Samaritan.’  ” 

“  But  I  have  given  to  each  the  attention  it  deserves ; 
grudged  neither  time,  nor  pains,  nor  thought.” 

“And  all  in  vain,  sir,  as  you  see,  this  self-sacrifice  of 
yours  to  the  sublime.” 

“  What  I  ”  cried  the  artist,  disgusted ;  “  but  is  it  not  the 
essence  of  art  to  fly  high  ?  Of  all  its  purposes,  surely  the 
last  to  be  neglected  should  be  its  mission  to  ofier  the  ideal 
to  refresh,  refine,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men  wearied 
and  debased  by  the  commonplaces  and  uglinesses  of  every¬ 
day  life  ?  ” 

“  Sir,  no  more,”  broke  in  Everard  ;  “  you  are  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  way  indeed.  Have  you  never  reflected  that  your 
public  for  the  most  part  are  accustomed  in  every-day  life 
to  disclaim  for  themselves,  to  pooh-pooh  and  decry  in 
others,  all  lofty  motives  and  ideas  ?  \Ve  are  unprepared 
to  take  pleasure  in  these,  even  in  art.  Ideal  beauty, 
grandeur,  heroism  —  their  shrines  are  deserted;  for  the 
popular  idols  whose  worship  it  is  usual,  not  to  say  univer¬ 
sal,  to  profess  are  —  gain  and  comfort.” 

“  Then,  do  you  hold  out  no  hope  ?  Am  I  not  a  man  as 
well  as  an  artist  ?  Must  I  go  on  forever  working  in  vain, 
and  ail  through  this  fatal  utilitarianism  that  is  overspread¬ 
ing  the  tree  of  English  art  like  a  parasite,  and  eating  the 
heart  out  of  the  go^  old  oak  ?  ” 

Everard  smiled  at  his  warmth.  “  Sir,  let  us  hope  even 
your  case  will  benefit  by  my  treatment.  Unfortunately  you 
have  no  tricks,  no  mannerisms,  for  us  to  work  upon.” 

“  I  trust  not,”  he  replied,  “  considering  how  I  have 
worked  to  avoid  them.  I  abhor  art  mannerism.” 

“  So  much'the  worse  for  you,”  said  Everard,  dryly.  “  It 
is  too  late  to  begin  the  study  now  ;  but  there  is  a  chance 
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for  you  still.  Sir,  I  must  be  plain  with  you  ;  you  must  re¬ 
nounce  your  lofty  images,  grand  sentiments,  and  all  the 
aspiring  principles  of  ideal  art.  They  don’t  agree  with 
that  mass  of  organic  matter,  the  public  I  mean,  on  whom 
your  success  depends.  These  are  not  what  they  hunger 
and  thirst  after,  —  that  can  afford  them  the  pleasure,  the 
relaxation  they  look  for  in  the  intervals  of  business.  You 
have,  sir,  a  pleasing  style,  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  and  your 
coloring  is  excellent.  Put  away  the  fascinating  creations 
of  mythology,  religion,  and  poetry.  My  plan  for  you  is 
that  you  should  become  a  painter  of  juvenile  life,  of  scenes 
from  the  nursery  stage  of  existence,  exclusively.  Keep 
your  old  titles  if  you  like ;  the  contrast  between  the  impos¬ 
ing  name  and  the  pretty  subject  is  always  piquant. 
Thus :  — 

“  ‘  Prometheus :  ’  A  little  urchin  has  stolen  his  father’s 
cigars,  and  is  smoking  on  the  sly. 

“  ‘  The  Good  Samaritan  :  ’  Little  girl  giving  away  her 
hun  to  a  beggar. 

The  Earthly  Paradise:*  A  child  in  the  midst  of  its 
birthday  presents. 

‘“Alexander’s  Feast:'  Children  at  tea  —  eldest  boy 
presiding. 

“  There  is  a  mine  which  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
You  may  ring  the  changes  on  such  themes  forever.  With 
your  technical  dexterity  I  can  promise  you  wealth,  fame, 
popularity  to  your  heart’s  content.  These  works  make 
comparatively  little  demand  upon  you,  require  but  slender 
forethought,  study,  or  research.  You  are  married,  sir,  I 
dare  say.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  And,  excuse  me,  a  father  ?  ” 

“  Of  six,”  he  sighed. 

“  So  much  the  better.  How  easily  you  can  manage  a 
design  for  ‘  The  Earthly  Paradise  ’  —  nursery  Paradise, 
you  perceive.  Study  of  new  toys  —  humming-top,  woolly 
lamb,  horse  and  cart,  soldiers.  VV’hat  a  rich  field  for  clever 
little  bits  of  accessory  painting  I  Or  a  sketch  for  the 
Children’s  Feast.  Study  of  tea  things  —  fruit,  sugar, 
plenty  of  jam,  and  buns.  Everybody  will  exclaim,  ‘  How 
natural  1  ’  ” 

“Yes,  but  how  trite!  Where  is  imagination,  where 
poetical  beauty,  elevation,  force,  significance,  and  sugges¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  Excluded,  I  grant.  But,  trust  me,  triteness  is  the 
safest  art  investment  for  the  coming  year.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  it,  and,  with  your  abilities,  you  may  look  on  your 
fortune  and  name  as  established.” 

“  And  then  —  then,  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  subjects 
of  a  higher  stamp,  and  the  very  works  that  passed  unno¬ 
ticed,  signed  by  an  obscure  name,  will  be  appreciated  at 
last.” 

“  At  your  peril !  ”  said  Everard,  decisively.  “  And  this 
is  another  important  constitutional  peculiarity  in  the  art- 
loving  but  conservative  public  with  whom  you  have  to  deal. 
Once  become  their  favorite  painter  in  some  special  groove, 
and  others  are  closed  to  you.  They  will  allow  you  no 
merit  in  other  walks,  and  think  it  impertinent  if  you  try  to 
change.  Choose,  then,  once  for  all,  between  the  great  and 
the  little  Prometheus,  high  art  and  obscurity,  the  nursery 
and  renown.” 

He  had  chosen.  He  took  from  Everard  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  pressed  his  hand,  and  silently  withdrew.  Suddenly 
ne  came  hurrying  back  :  — 

“  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Everard,  but  could  you  manage  to 
let  me  out  some  other  way  ?  1  see  Crotchet,  a  friend  and 
brother  artist,  waiting  in  your  hall,  and  I  don’t  care  for  him 
to  know  that  I ’ve  been  here.” 

Everard  smiled,  and  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Gabriel  Gaunt 
to  make  his  exit  by  the  garden. 

I  was  amused  at  hearing  Crotchet’s  name.  He  was  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  too;  a  young  painter  with  plenty 
of  facility,  ambitious,  greedy  of  praise,  yet  disturbed  by 
certain  misgivings,  founded,  I  thought,  on  an  intuitive 
sense  of  want  of  original  genius. 

He  and  the  Professor  talked  long  and  confidentially. 
Crotchet  described  his  symptoms,  his  inability  to  ennoble 


slight  subjects,  or  to  cope  with  great  ones  —  his  failures  in 
composition,  in  portrait  painting,  except  the  drapery.  He 
was  quite  conscious  of  his  shortcomings,  and  did  not,  like 
Mr.  Gaunt  complain  of  the  unappreciative  public ;  he  had 
a  personal  craving  for  success,  which  he  knew  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  his  powers, 

“You  should  adopt  some  well-known  manner,”  said  Ev- 
erard,  deliberately ;  “  some  particular  quality  or  texture, 
as  it  were :  the  woolly,  the  flufty,  the  silky,  the  velvety 
the  streaky,  the  spotty,  or  else  some  pervading  tint :  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  always  be  prominent  in  your  pictures, 
by  which  they  may  be  identified  directly.  It  is  like  hoist¬ 
ing  a  flag.  Other  striking  qualities  wanting,  strangers 
may  know  you  then  by  your  colors  at  a  distance.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  may  sometimes  seem  to  you  a  fault  in  itself ;  but 
the  secret  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Seize  the  eccentric¬ 
ity  of  some  fashionable  modern  painter,  exaggerate  it  into 
a  vice,  make  it  the  leading  characteristic  of  all  your  work, 
and  you  will  always  find  a  party  who  will  extol  it  as  a 
merit.” 

“  And  the  subject,  sir  ”  — 

“Is  —  a  detail.  Artists  may  one  day  learn  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether ;  but  I  advise  you  to  retain  a  nominal  one 
—  no  matter  what,  if  you  have  a  fashionable  manner.  You 
may  range  from  a  young  lady  in  her  toilette,  from  Madame 
Elise  to  —  a  pot  of  pickles.” 

“  I  fear  you  consider  vulgarity  to  be  one  popular  charac¬ 
teristic  in  modern  Art,”  said  Crotchet,  looking  up  suspi¬ 
ciously.  “  But  we  must  live,  you  know.” 

“  Aye,  and  thrive;  and  so  you  will,”  said  Everard.  “I 
only  undertake  to  answer  for  the  present ;  I  am  no  prophet, 
but  sometimes  unborn  ages  n'Ul  crowd  upon  the  soul,  and 
in  such  moments  I  see  a  picture  gallery  of  the  future.  All 
the  paintinffs  are  sold,  and  at  large  prices.  A  new  era  has 
dawned  —  a  golden  age  for  artists,  if  not  for  art,  and  the 
exhibition  is  become  a  series  of  ingenious  advertisements. 
Thus  No.  1  represents  a  burglar  picking,  or  attempting  to 
pick,  a  safe.  The  safe  is  admirably  painted,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  playfully  entitled,  ‘  Who  is  Griffiths  V  ’  No.  2  is  a 
study  of  a  laundrymaid  turning  over  a  pile  of  snow-white 
collars,  cuffs,  and  lace  handkerchiefs  on  a  shelf;  beside  her 
a  large  packet  of  ‘  the  unrivalled  Glen  field  Starch.’  No. 

3,  a  girl  walking  out  in  the  rain  —  the  figifre  is  secondary; 
the  conspicuous  object,  ‘  the  Desideratum  Umbrella.’  No. 

4,  ‘the  modern  Lady  Godiva,’  holding  a  pamphlet  on 
Mrs.  Allen’s  Hair  Restorer.  •  No.  5,  a  sick  child  fast 
asleep —  thanks  to  ‘  the  only  genuine  Chlorodyne ;  ’  and  so 
on  throughout  the  catalogue.  And  if  to  day  a  picture  is 
worth  hundreds  as  a  useless  luxury,  how  much  more  will 
it  not  be  worth  to  the  purchaser,  who  sees  in  it  a  lucrative 
trade  investment!  However,  the  Royal  Advertisement 
Academy  is  not  yet,  and  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  is  — 
take  care  of  your  manner,  and  let  the  subjects  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

Crotchet  was  looking  thoughtful  exceedingly.  “  I  think 
I  begin  to  see  my  way,  at  alt  events,”  he  said. 

“  It  is  a  smooth  and  easy  one,  and  soon  leads  to  a  rich 
art  sinecure.  Good  morning,  sir,  and  be  sure  to  let  me 
hear  from  time  to  time  how  you  get  on.” 

Crotchet  took  his  departure  in  the  highest  spirits ;  he  is 
now  one  of  the  most  expensive  painters  we  have. 

“  Who  is  next?  ”  asked  Everard  of  the  servant. 

“  Mrs.  Tandem  Smith.” 

“  Ah  1  and  this  is  her  third  consultation.  It  ought  to 
be  the  last,  and  perfect  the  work.  Well,  we  shall  see. 
Bring  me  those  MSS.  on  the  table,  and  show  the  lady  in.” 

A  very  interesting-looking  person  she  was ;  still  young, 
with  a  j»retty  featured,  intelligent,  refined  countenance  — 
well-dressed  in  black,  and  extremely  graceful.  There  was 
that  in  her  appearance  which,  like  the  opening  period  of  a 
good  poem  or  novel,  promised  attraction. 

They  proceeded  to  business  at  once.  I  could  see  that 
the  lady  was  in  earnest.  Here  was  no  sentimental  girl 
solacing  herself  for  imaginary  sorrows  by  the  sight  of  them 
in  print,  but  an  ambitious  woman  with  a  definite  goal  she 
was  bent  on  reaching.  No  wonder  that  Everard  seemed 
o  enter  into  her  affairs  with  special  empressement. 
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“Well,  madam,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  1  consider  the 
lut  chapters  very  much  improved  indeed.  The  Tvbole 
novel  will  of  course  require  to  be  re-written  ;  but  once  fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  the  right  key,  and  you  are  safe.  Let 
ns  take  the  introduction,  where  I  find  most  to  object  to  — 
in  the  style,  that  is.  As  for  the  scene,  it  will  do ;  in  fact, 

I  rather  like  it.  You  open  with  a  joung  fellow  —  a  ruined 
^ndthrift,  playing,  so  to  speak,  with  the  idea  of  suicide. 
You  have  described  his  state  of  mind  very  powerfully  —  too 
powerfully.  Truth  is  truth,  but  not  always  amusing,  and 
jour  aim  should  be  to  amuse.  Your  description  is  too  long 
and  too  serious,  madam.  Consider  the  impatient  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  reader,  and  abridge.  Now  look  at 
jour  opening  page,  beginning,  ‘  It  was  the  first  of  June,’ 
etc.,  but  which  I  should  propose  to  re-write  thus.” 

And  Everard  began  to  read  aloud  from  the  MS.  before 
him:  “  ‘  1  I  G  |  '70,  No.  19,  Duke  Street.  Scene  —  First 
floor  chambers  handsomely  furnished.  Time  5  o’clock. 
Curtain  rises  and  discloses  Tom  ’  ”  — 

“  But  1  am  not  writing  a  play  or  a  letter,”  objected  the 
lady,  half  laughing. 

“  That  is  the  very  reason,  madam.  Patience,  I  beg. 
‘Curtain  rises  and  discloses  Tom,  sunk  in  a  reverie  and 
an  arm-chair.  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  brave  it  out 
and  go  to  meet  Bella  in  the  park  ?  Shall  I  take  the  mail 
and  bolt  to  Boulogne,  or  shall  I  pitch  myself  over  Water¬ 
loo  Bridge  into  the  river  V  ” 

“  ‘  What ’s  up?  ’  mutters  the  reader.  ‘  Very  little,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  oh,  my  friends  I  As  for  Tom,  he,  his  funds, 
and  in  consequence  his  spirits,  have  sunk  so  low  that  he  is 
ready  to'  toss  up  with  his  last  shilling  whether  or  not  he 
shall  arise  and  commit  himself,  his  debts,  his  misfortunes, 
and  iniquities  to  old  Father  Thames,  his  arms.’  ” 

“But  th.at  is  burles<iue,”  she  exclaimed  in  dismay. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  rejoined  Everard  ;  “  in  burlesque 
there  is  safety.  Always  laugh  at  yourself  first,  is  a  good 
rule.  Thus  you  get  the  start  of  the  critical  reader,  and  it 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  laugh  at  you.” 

“  But  surely  flippancy,  in  the  particular  situation,  is  out 
of  place.” 

“  Of  course  your  point  of  view  is  the  loftier  of  the  two 
—  sublime,  indeed.  I  don’t  deny  it.” 

“  But  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic¬ 
ulous,”  said  she  with  a  smile. 

“And  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
our  age  to  have  suppressed  that  step.  Let  us  pass  on.  By 
the  way,  I  notice  that  you  never  make  topical  allusions,  j 
You  should  mention  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  wedding, 
the  Czar,  the  Ashantees.  It  lights  up  the  novel  and  brings 
it  home  to  the  reader.” 

“  But  such  nine  days’  wonders  are  over  on  the  tenth,  and 
these  very  allusions  will  then  give  my  book  as  old-fashioned 
an  air  as  an  old  photograph  taken  in  the  days  of  crino¬ 
line.”  I 

“  No  doubt,  madam,  that  is  true  in  the  main,  and  applies 
to  those  who  write  for  posterity.  But  as  an  empiric  —  a 
teacher  of  success,  the  results  I  labor  to  produce  must  be 
tangible  and  immediate.  For  these  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect  your  jmevious  disappointing  experiences,  and  con¬ 
sent  to  be  guided  by  me. 

“  We  come  now  to  a  passage  I  highly  com-nend  —  the 
proposal  in  the  railway  carriage.  But  I  think  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  there  is  room  for  improvement  still.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  Hilda  in  this  trying  and  exciting  hour  take 
note  of  as  many  trivial  and  prosaic  little  circumstances  as 

Gsible.  Put  down  that  it  was  a  first-class  compartment,  | 
second  rate  as  usual.  Mention  the  foot-warmer,  mis-  i 
called,  because  it  was  stone  cold,  and  that  sometmdy  had 
scratched  Orlantlo  Perkins  on  the  window-pane  with  a  dia¬ 
mond.  They  now  approach  a  station  ;  and  here  a  gentle¬ 
man,  the  sole  companion  of  Hilda  and  Tom,  jumps  out, 
long  before  the  train  stops.  Why  will  gentlemen  always 
jump  out  before  the  train  stops  ?  Hilda  is  now  tete-a-tete 
with  her  admirer.  She  loses  her  ticket.  None  of  the 
tights  of  men  so  desirable  as  waistcoat-pockets.  Tom 
gropes  under  the  seat  and  picks  it  up.  In  doing  so,  he 
nnds  himself  for  a  moment  on  his  knees  before  Hilda, 


and  stops  short  in  that  attitude.  Both  turn  as  red  —  as 
roses,  you  would  write,  madam.  Nay,  never  be  betrayed 
into  sentiment  —  say  lobsters  or  carrots.” 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  was  making  a  wry  fiice.  “  Well, 
Mr.  Everard,”  she  rejoined;  “they  say  you  understand 
these  things.  Frankly,  the  style  you  recommend  I  neither 
like  nor  approve,  but  I  am  afraid  —  I  mean,  I  hope  I  shall 
easily  acquire  it.” 

“  'You  will  find  it  a  very  useful  exercise  sometimes  to 
take  passages  from  the  serious  romance  writers  of  past  gen¬ 
erations  and  translate  them  into  flippant,  modern-novel 
English.  Thus  —  here  is  a  description  which  would  hang 
heavy  nowadays :  ‘  A  western  wind  roared  round  the  hall, 
driving  wild  clouds  and  stormy  rain  up  from  the  remote 
ocean.  All  was  tempest  without  the  lattices  —  all  deep 
peace  within.  She  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  rack 
in  heaven,  the  mist  on  earth  ;  listening  to  certain  notes  of 
the  gale  that  plained  like  restless  spirits  —  notes  which, 
had  she  not  been  so  young,  so  gay,  so  healthy,  would  have 
swept  her  trembling  nerves  like  some  anticipatory  dirge  ; 
in  this,  her  prime  of  existence  and  bloom,  they  but  sub¬ 
dued  vivacity  to  pensiveness.’ 

“  This  would  run  better  in  a  bantering  vein  —  thus  : 

‘  The  brave  northwester  is  dancing  round  the  hall,  polk¬ 
ing  with  the  rain  for  a  partner.  All  the  racket  is  outside 

—  inside  we  are  mum.  I  sit  perched  at  the  window,  star¬ 
ing  at  this  spectacle  of  confusion  worse  confounded  —  list¬ 
ening  to  the  screeching  of  the  gale  that  howls  like  a  hun¬ 
dred  cats  at  midnight.  Were  I  an  old  maid,  this  must 
have  sunk  my  spirits  to  zero  at  once.  As  it  is,  they  only 
fall  to  temperate.’ 

“  Or  take  an  old-fashioned  declaration  of  love  :  *  Will 
you  not  give  me  this  hand  to  guide  me  again  into  the  par¬ 
adise  of  my  youth  ?  Violante,  it  is  in  vain  to  wrestle  with 
myself — to  doubt,  to  reason,  to  be  wisely  fearful.  I  love 

—  I  love  you  1  I  trust  again  in  virtue  and  faith ;  I  place 
my  fate  in  your  keeping.’ 

Which,  for  the  matter-of-fact  spirit  of  the  age,  you 
might  render  thus  :  ‘  I  want  to  know  if  you  won’t  take  me 
in  haml,  dear?  I ’ve  done  my  best  to  put  you  out  of  my 
head  ;  but  it ’s  no  earthly  use  —  none.  I ’m  fond  of  you, 
Vio,  and  then  the  world  does  n’t  seem  hajf  such  a  wretched 
hole  to  me  after  all.  It  will  be  rather  too  hard  lines  if  you 
send  me  away  now.’  ” 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  sighed,  but  promised  attention  and 
strict  obedience  to  all  directions.  After  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  on  the  one  side,  and  acknowledgment  on  the 
other,  she  took  leave,  Everard  himself  escorting  her  to  the 
door.  When  he  returned  I,  supposing  his  morning’s  work 
to  be  over,  was  about  to  show  myself,  when  the  servant  re¬ 
appeared,  saying, 

“  Sir,  Mr.  Lamarionette  waits.” 

“  Still  they  come  !  ”  I  uttered  from  my  retreat ;  and  Ev¬ 
erard  turned  to  receive  the  new  arrival,  a  young  gentleman 
whose  errand  I  guessed  at  a  glance  —  he  had  such  poetical 
hair,  and  a  lofty,  happy  confitlence  which  I  could  only  envy. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr,  Lamarionette,”  said  Everard,  ac¬ 
costing  him  affably  ;  “  and  pray,  sir,  how  goes  the  wicked 
world  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir.  You  have  read  my  ‘  Romanesques,’  and 
‘  Chansons  Watteau,’  ”  he  replied,  with  an  airy  gesture ; 
“  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me.” 

“  I  told  you  before,  sir,  on  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit, 
that  I  thought  your  ‘  Romanesques  ’  and  ‘  Chansons  Wat¬ 
teau  ’  rather  dry  and  brusque,  and  feared  they  would  not 
take.” 

“  Take  1  ”  he  repeated,  in  disgust. 

“  And  to  be  frank  with  you,  sir,  the  leading  impression 
they  left  on  me  was  that  yours  is  scarcely  a  poetical  brain. 
Now  I  wonder  what  put  it  into  your  head  to  be  a  poet  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come,  sir;  can  you  deny  that  in  the  poetry  of 
the  period  all  the  old  conventional  rules  and  trammels  are 
frequently  broken  through  ?  The  diction  is  permitted  to 
be  colloquial,  boldly  prosaic,  even  rude  and  disjointed  at 
times  ;  soft  language  and  melodious  metre  are  utterly  dis¬ 
carded,  to  the  economizing  of  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
trouble.” 


"  Ah  1  ”  said  the  Professor,  attentively  ;  “  so  that  is  the 
way  you  go  to  work  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sometimes  I  dare  say  I  could  dash  you  off  a  hun¬ 
dred  lines  on  the  spot.” 

**  Do,”  returned  Everard  ;  “  but  not  a  hundred,  please. 
A  dozen  will  suffice  for  a  sample.” 

”  Give  me  a  theme,”  said  he,  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair. 

“  Theme,  sir ;  I  should  have  thought  anything  would  do 
—  the  table,  your  umbrella.  Stay  I  suppose  you  take  that 
bee  flying  about  the  room.” 

Lamarionette  began  to  write  with  surprising  ease  and 
fluency.  Very  shortly  he  was  ready  with  his  exercise,  I 
and  handed  it  to  Everard,  who  read  aloud  as  follows  :  — 

Tbain  of  Thought  suggested  bt  a  Bee. 

What  was  it  went  then  presto  past  my  ear, 

And  whisked  away  till  lost  i’  the  empty  space  ‘‘ 

Some  winged  machine.  Put  case,  we  call  it  Bee. 

Bee,  wasp,  hornet,  or  fly  —  why,  where’s  the  odds, 

All  insect  aeronauts,  come  you  to  that. 

What  is  the  difference  twixt  bee  and  man  ? 

Was  not  our  common  sire  a  jclly-tish  ? 

So  bee’s  my  cousin  1,000,000  times  removed. 

Conditions  other,  1  had  been  born  bee. 

Bagged,  stinged,  four-winged,  six-legged,  etcetera. 

(The  hero  of  a  lay  once  famous.  “  What ’s 

The  jargon  1 "  ask  you  — I,  “  The  jargon 's  Watts  ” 

(There ’s  a  vile  pun,  my  friend.  Methinks  more  like 
Mine  enemy.)  flow  doth  the  busy  bee 
Improve  the  shining  hour  f  Query,  how  ? 

Watts  gives  no  why  or  wherefore.  ”  Smith,  can  you?) 

And  Bee 's  a  poet.  Ah  !  so  much  the  worse 
For  him.  All  by  the  natural  process  known 
As  Evolu —  Egad,  here  comes  the  creature  back. 

Zounds  !  ’T  is  a  big  bluebottle,  after  all. 

“  Stop,  stop,  sir,  that  will  do !  ”  broke  in  Everard  here. 

“  That  is  one  style,  certainly',  and  is  very  well  —  all  very 
well  —  in  its  way ;  still,  I  wouldn’t  make  it  mine,  if  I  were 
you.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  a  crust  of  eccentricity  of  this  kind,  sir,  popu¬ 
lar  though  it  may  have  been,  or  is,  would  perhaps  hardly 
be  safe  for  you  to  take  your  stand  upon  without  some  slight 
foundation  of  originality  and  imagination  —  a  fund  of 
ideas.” 

“  I ’m  half  afraid  I  am  not  very  strong  in  ideas  just  now,” 
be  remarked,  with  jocose  candor. 

“  Well,  well,  we  must  substitute  something,”  said  Ever¬ 
ard,  consolingly.  “  Adjectives  are  very  useful  in  that  way, 
and  1  should  like  you  to  study  them ;  for  a  string  of  pretty, 
musical,  nonsensical,  compound  epithets,  believe  me,  have 
sustained  many  a  poetical  reputation  when  imagination 
and  wit  fell  short.  You  will  have  to  change  your  manner, 
sir,  but,  on  the  whole,  save  yourself  trouble  in  the  end ;  for 
here,  at  least,  you  may  take  any  substratum  however  barren 
— a  copy-book  text,  a  doggrel  verse  —  trick  it  out  with  forced 
metaphors,  alliteration,  archaic  forms,  and  swinging  metre, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  bow  well  it  looks  and 
sounds.  Here  is  a  sketch  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  thing.  I  have  taken  the  barest  framework  possi¬ 
ble  —  four  lines  of  a  nursery  rhyme,  ‘  Twinkle," little  Star." 
But  see  how  easily  they  may'  be  expanded.  To  begin  with, 
we  will  give  it  a  fancy  title  :  — 

L’Etoile  du  Nord. 

The  shimmering,  shivering,  trembling,  twinkling  starlet  white, 
Dancy  rays  darteth  down,  showering  blossoms  of  silvern  light ; 
0  shudder  and  shimmer  and  tremble  and  blink  from  afar. 
Faery-beamed  Phosphor,  heaven-bespangling,  sheen-shooting 
star! 

Full  often  I  mervaille,  starlit,  in  midnightly  musings  y’lost,  ■ 
Dazed  in  yon  skvey  depths,  on  the  ocean  of  fantasy  tossed  ; 
And,  ah !  would  that  I  wist,  bright  herald,  what  eke  thou 
mayst  be. 

Thy  name  would  I  know  and  thy  nature,  and  the  spell  thou  art 
shining  on  me. 
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Woe  is  me,  thou  art  far  from  the  watcher  set  high  the  welkin 
above. 

And  alike  unto  thee  are  earth’s  pain  and  its  pleasaunce,  its 
hate  and  its  love. 

Its  vice  and  its  virtue,  the  slave  and  the  tyrant,  the  traitor  and 
true. 

Its  laurel  and  cypress,  the  lotus  and  lilies,  the  roses  and  rue. 

“  Shall  I  go  on  ?  ” 

“  Many  thanks,”  said  the  poet,  ”  but  I  think  I  need  not 
trouble  you.” 

“  Well,  sir,  there  yoa  have  a  study  in  what  I  call  the 
decorative  style  of  poetry  —  a  highly  popular  style  nowa¬ 
days  —  with  certain  conventional  forms  that  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  admired ;  and  I  know  of  no  style  that  offers  greater 
facilities  for  imitation.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Lamarionette ;  “  it  does  excellently,  I 
dare  say,  for  songs  and  sonnets  and  such  bagatelles,  bat 
will  it  help  me  to  my  desire  V  My  present  ambition,  as  I 
explained  to  you  at  the  first,  is  to  attempt  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  work  —  something  of  magnitude,  something  to  last.” 

“  Exactly  ;  but  practise  yourself  well  thus  in  the  shorter 
pieces,  and  you  will  surely  find  your  way  to  other  very 
similar  principles  —  secrets  to  help  you  through  with 
longer  and  serious  works.  However,  in  parting,  take  this 
from  me,  as  a  hint  for  your  grand  poem ;  ”  and  he  drew 
from  bis  pocket  a  manuscript. 

“  What  1  ”  said  Lamarionette,  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
its  length ;  “  you  seem  to  have  written  the  whole  play  for 
me  already.” 

“  Indeed,  no  sir ;  this  is  only  a  single  speech  that  might 
occur  anywhere  in  the  poem.  Take  it  home,  and  analyze 
it  well.  It  is  extensive,  certainly,  as  speeches  go  ;  but  re¬ 
member,  yours  was  to  be  a  mammoth  work,  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unattempted,  unique  in  its  proportions ;  and  the 
name  ‘  Behemoth,  a  Mystery.’  ” 

“  But  will  it  not  be  a  great  labor  ?  ”  he  objected ;  “  labor 
is  rather  uncongenial  to  me.” 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  taking  alarm,”  said  the 
Professor,  blandly,  “  for  the  science  of  Poetical  Economy, 
though  very  simple,  has  only  lately  been  reduced  to  method. 
I  advise  you  to  study  it.  Then,  when  you  read  Shakes¬ 
peare,  you  will  see  him  a  mere  abstract,  an  outline  of 
what  he  might  have  been.  Don’t  you  understand  ?  Take 
an  illustration ;  Othello’s  dying  message  to  the  Venetian 
State  —  a  few  familiar  lines,  most  unproductive  capital  in 
his  hands,  but  capable  of  almost  infinite  multiplication  by 
us^  of  the  proper  means.  Listen :  — 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am,  nothing  extenuate  ; 

Nothing  put  out,  dress  naught  in  hues  too  fair ; 

Hardness  and  blackness  see  that  thou  turn  not 

Tender  and  white ;  nor  from  rough  car  of  swine 

Seek  thou  to  forge  and  shaM  a  silk-soft  purse 

For  dames  to  toy  withal.  It  is  but  meet 

That  1  should  suffer  this.  It  is  but  fit 

This  my  dumb  brow  be  seared,  my  head  girt  round 

With  fiery  crown  of  scorn,  my  hand  accursed, 

My  life  shame-slaughtered  and  my  fame  consumed. 

Since  blood  once  shed  still  crieth  from  the  ground. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  poisoned-tongued. 

Did  I  walk  black  as  all-devounng  death. 

Feller  than  gnawing  fire,  breath-draining  steel. 

Or  than  the  yawning  grave,  or  greedy  foam 
That  lips  the  shores  of  Cypress,  still  what  cause 
Is  here,  what  plea,  what  warrant,  or  what  need. 

To  smite  with  slanderous  fang?  Then  must  thou  speak  , 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 

Not  in  the  gyves  of  reason,  maimed  by  fear 
Of  scathe  or  peril  that  might  come  thereof. 

But,  free  as  fire  or  wind,  or  the  blown  sand 
'I'hat  shakes  the  desert,  love  uprose,  a  sword 
'To  scour  the  earth,  to  save  or  to  destroy ; 

Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought. 

Perplexed  in  the  extreme,  heart  all  on  fire 
With  venom  as  with  wine,  soul  set  on  edge. 

Brain  stabbed  with  madness  till  the  senses  reeled. 

And  knew  not  hell  from  heaven,  then  blindly  de^t 
'The  double-smiting  stroke  that  told  both  ways. 

And  hurled  the  smiter  to  the  pit  of  death. 

There  to  lie  still  and  rot;  of  one  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
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Richer  than  all  hia  tribe  —  whose  foot  trod  out 
Heaven’s  flower ;  whose  iron  lips  with  a  sword’s  kiss 
Drank  out  the  heart  they  breathed  by,  one  whose  heart 
Shot  flame  to  quench  the  life  whereon  it  fed, 

Then  like  a  dead  husk  shrivelled  fell;  whose  eyes. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum,  or  autumn  boughs 
Bleed  sere  and  crimson  leaves,  or  winter  skies. 

Drop  feather  flakes  of  snow.  Set  you  down  this. 

And  say  besides  — 

*■  Enough,  enough  I  ”  cried  Lamarionette,  to  my  inex¬ 
pressible  relief.  “  Pray  say  no  more,  but  give  me  the 
notes.  I  perfectly  understand.  Good  morning  to  you.” 

<*  There,”  sighed  Everard,  as  the  door  closed  upon  him ; 
“you  may  appear.  The  lost  applicant  has  been  disposed 
of.” 

“  Not  yet,”  said  I,  emerging  from  my  hiding-place. 
“  One  patient  more,  and  by  appointment,  too.” 

Everard  fell  into  a  brown  study.  “  Yes,”  he  resumed 
at  last,  reverting  to  our  former  conversation  just  as  if  he 
bad  forgotten  the  interludes.  “  It  is  unfortunate  that  you 
are  so  sensitive,  so  alive  to  the  blemishes  and  shortcomings 
you  see  around  you,  and  you  have  no  despotic  hobby  to 
carry  you  on,  blindfold  and  reckless,  across  country  to 
aome  goal  or  other.  However,  you  shall  have  my  best  ad¬ 
vice.  You  wish,  I  suppose,  for  pecuniary  success?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  write  a  pamphlet  with  a  title  to  catch  the  mil¬ 
lion  —  ‘  How  I  went  abroad  on  five  francs  a  day.’  ” 

I  demurred,  and  confessed  to  more  ambitious  aims. 

“  Ah  1  you  wish  for  notoriety.  Then  try  personal  satire 
—  a libel  in  any  form  of  fiction  you  please;  but  introduce 
real,  well-known  men  and  women,  members  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  if  possible,  with  every  detail  interesting  or  uninter¬ 
esting  you  can  rake  up ;  any  back-stairs  gossip  about  their 
private  lives,  habits,  residence,  dress,  manners,  virtues, 
and  vices ;  only  disguising  their  name*,  but  so  fiimsily 
that  there  shall  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  identifying 
everybody.” 

1  exclaimed  in  indignation.  The  scurrilous  was  most 
repugnant  to  me. 

“  You  are  very  particular,”  said  Everard,  with  a  twinkle 
of  the  eye ;  “  but  I  was  afraid  that  would  hardly  suit  you. 
Ceuld  you  manage  a  book  of  American  humor?  No? 
Then,  frankly,  I  see  but  one  chance  for  you  yet.  Become 
a  critic.” 

“  A  critic  I  ” 

“  Yes.  Then  you  can  give  play  to  your  fastidious  taste, 
free  vent  to  your  indignation  against  the  successful  unde- 
lerving,  and  derive  profit  from  both.  The  trouble  to  a 
man  of  education  and  talent  like  yourself  is  fractional,  the 
gratification  immense,  the  pay  liberal.  Ambition,  if  you 
suffer  from  it,  will  be  fully  satisfied.  You  will  help  to  rule 
the  ruling  power,  public  opinion,  with  a  rod  of  iron.  No¬ 
body  can  afford  to  insult  or  despise  you.  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  gentleman  who  edits  the 
popular  journal.  The  Aep” 

“  Thanks,  no,”  I  replied,  hastily.  “  I  have  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  prejudice  against  vivisection.” 

“  Upon  my  won!,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  give  you 
up,”  said  the  Professor.  “  I  can  only  hope  you  may  shortly 
come  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  meekly  bow  to  the 
new  glorious  principle,  the  golden  rule  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  greatest  number  holding  sway,  as  elsewhere, 
so  in  the  Fine  Arts.” 

A  sadder  and  wiser  man  I  left  “  The  Laurels,”  dismissed 
M  an  Incurable  by  my  old  friend,  the  Professor  of  Success. 
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Had  some  one  stood  under  the  crvstal  dome  of  the  first 
gteat  Exhibition,  and  foretold  that  fn  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  that  inauguration  of  the  millennium  of  common- 
sense,  England  would  incur  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  on  a  land  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  of 


those  who  “  seek  after  familiar  spirits,”  how  merrily  should 
we  have  laughed  the  absurd  prediction  to  scorn  I  Not 
much  more  attention  should  we  have  paid  to  it  even  had 
we  known  that  just  three  years  before  (in  1848),  Miss  Rate 
Fox,  of  Hydesville,  State  of  New  York,  at  the  mature  age 
of  nine,  had  received  monitions  from  the  spirit  world  in  the 
form  of  a  hail-storm  of  raps  on  the  walls  and  floors  of  her 
abode.  It  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely  more  likely  that  the 
juvenile  “  medium  ”  should  open  a  new  dispensation  for 
Europe  and  America,  than  that  her  contemporary  little 
visionaries  (or  naughty  little  impostors,  as  the  case  may  be) 
of  La  Salette  should  send  half  France  on  pious  pilgrimage 
to  the  spot  where  they  saw,  or  did  not  see,  the  Virgin. 
The  lesson  that  great  events  may  spring  from  small  causes, 
and  that  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  not  seldom  con¬ 
found  the  wise,  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  new  one  for 
mankind,  and  we  have  now  very  plainly  to  reckon  with 
Spiritualism  as  one  of  the  prominent  facts  of  the  age.  We 
will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  guess  how  many  disciples  it 
may  boast  in  America  before  these  sheets  pass  to  the  press ; 
a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  seem  to  count  for  little  in  the 
ctatements  of  its  triumphant  advocates ;  but  here,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  evidences  enough  of  its  flourishing  condition. 
In  nearly  every  company  may  be  met  at  least  one  lady  or 
gentleman  who  looks  grave  and  uncomfortable  when  the 
subject  is  treated  with  levity;  confesses  to  a  conviction 
that  there  is  “  something  in  it ;  ”  and  challenges  disproof 
of  miracles  which  she  or  he  has  actually  beheld,  heard,  and 
handled.  Not  seldom  are  to  be  seen  persons  in  a  later 
stage  of  faith,  easily  recognizable  by  wild  and  vision-seek¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  hands  and  feet  in  perpetual  nervous  agitation, 
who  take  no  interest  in  other  conversation,  but  eagerly 
pour  out  narratives,  arguments,  and  appeals  concerning 
Spiritualism  whenever  they  can  make  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  subject.  Even  the  pulpit  is  no  longer  free 
from  spiritualistic  interpretations  of  religious  mysteries; 
and  the  periodical  press,  which  long  confined  itself  to  such 
attacks  and  refutations  as  those  by  Lord  Amberley  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New 
Quarterly  Magazine,  and  by  a  well-known  physiologist  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  (October,  1871),  has  now  opened  its 
columns  to  two  very  remarkable  papers  in  its  defence,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Wallace  (Fortnightly  Review,  ^ay  and  June, 
1874).  This  double  essay,  indeed,  by  the  distinguished 
traveller  and  fellow-originator  with  Dr.  Darwin  of  the 
“  Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,”  may  be  justly  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  we 
can  scarcely  do  wrong  in  taking  it  as  the  first  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  from  competent  authority,  to  give  to  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  Spiritualism  a  fair  and  full  investigation. 

To  many  readers,  indeed,  we  believe  it  has  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully  so  appealed;  causing  them  to  hesitate  as  to  whether 
they  were  justified  in  holding  back  any  longer  from  inquiry, 
even  while  the  process  remains  to  them  eminently  distaste¬ 
ful.  In  view  of  such  a  dilemma  it  may  be  not  inopportune 
to  discuss  briefly,  not  the  Evidences  of  Spiritualism,  but 
the  preliminary  question —Whether  we  are  intellectually 
or  morally  bound  to  examine  and  weigh  those  evidences  ? 
Spiritualists,  to  do  them  justice,  very  candidly  warn  us  that 
the  task  is  no  trivial  one,  to  be  performed  in  a  hurry.  They 
scoff  indignantly  at  the  notion  that  five  unsuccessful  seances 
(in  one  of  which  Di  Vernon  appeared  as  an  historical 
character,  and,  in  another,  Socrates  with  a  straight  nose 
and  a  disinclination  to  sj^ak  Greek)  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  Lord  Amberley  in  pronouncing  Spiritualism^  an 
imposition;  and  they  bid  us  admire  men  who,  like  Dr.  Sex¬ 
ton,  are  prepared  to  spend  fifteen  years  in  inquiry  before 
the  “ needful  evidence”  to  convince  them  is  vouchsafed.^ 
To  sift  and  collate  the  mass  of  evidence  already  produced ; 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  weigh  the  value  of 
their  individual  testimony ;  finally,  to  institute  the  requisite 
actual  experiments  at  seances  innumerable,  would  be  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  labors  of  Hercules,  and  repeat  the  weariness  of 
the  Tichborne  trial.  It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  should  be  shown  for  the  devotion  of  so  much 
time  and  toil  to  such  an  end ;  nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at 
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the  adoption  by  Spiritualists  of  the  tone  of  high  moral  in*  j 
dignation  against  indolent  non-inquiries,  natural  to  all  per-  | 
sons  who  think  they  are  advocating  some  important  discov¬ 
ery.  Few  amongst  us  who  have  reached  middle  life  regret 
that  we  did  not  obey  the  solicitations  of  early  friends  to  de-  j 
vote  the  years  of  our  prime  to  investigations  of  the  “  dis-  ] 
coveries  ”  of  St.  John  Long,  Spurzheim,  and  Keichenbach, 
—  to  testing  the  therapeutic  agencies  of  tar-water,  “  trac¬ 
tors,”  and  brandy  and  salt ;  or  nicely  studying  the  succes¬ 
sive  solutions  triumphantly  propounded  of  the  problem  of  I 
human  flight  and  of  fwrpetual  motion.  We  have  borne  j 
with  tolerable  equanimity  to  be  called  hasty  and  prejudiced  , 
in  these  matters ;  and  we  mav  now  endure  the  taunt  of  j 
Spiritualists  that  we  display  iniiifference  to  truths  possibly 
indefinitely  valuable  to  the  human  race.  Some  limits  there  | 
must  needs  be  to  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  everything  pro¬ 
posed  to  us  as  a  subject  of  investigation ;  and  those  limits 
we  may  perhaps  in  the  present  case  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  methods  of  the  investigation  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  results  which  follow  in  the  contingency  of  such  in¬ 
quiries  proving  successful. 

The  propensity  which  ethnologists  attribute,  especially 
to  Turanian  races,  to  seek  after  intercourse  with  inferior 
grades  of  spiritual  existence,  or  (to  give  it  the  old  name) 
the  passion  for  Sorcery,  is  one  which  seems  to  flourish  like 
the  olive,  the  Fhuenix  of  trees.  Cut  down,  or  burnt  down, 
in  one  land  or  age,  it  springs  up  and  branches  forth  afresh 
in  the  next ;  and  while  the  main  tendency  of  human  thought 
seems  constantly  towards  a  stricter  monotheism,  a  counter 
eddy  of  the  current  forever  fills  and  re-fills  the  invisible 
world  with  legions  of  imps,  ghosts,  and  lying  spirits,  meaner 
and  more  puerile  than  hum.an  nature  in  its  basest  condition. 
Fifty  years  ago  such  delusions  seemed  to  have  ebbed  out, 
and  the  lew  writers  who  dealt  with  them,  spoke  of  them  as 
things  of  the  past ;  and  assured  us  that,  save  in  some  Tar¬ 
tar  tent  in  the  East,  or  Gypsy  one  in  the  West,  magic  and 
incantations  would  be  heard  no  more.  The  future  historian 
of  the  England  of  to-day  may  truly  relate  that  such  incan¬ 
tations  were  more  common  in  London  in  1874  than  they 
were  in  Palestine  when  the  Witch  of  Endor  deluded  Saul ; 
or  in  Byzantium,  when  Santabaren  restored  his  long-lost 
son  to  the  arms  of  the  limperor  Basil  the  M.-icedonian.  • 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  wide-spread  and  seemingly  in¬ 
eradicable  propensity  ?  Of  course  the  answer  which  first 
suggests  itself  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  most  natural  and 
blameless  curiosity  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  that  life  into 
which  we  ourselves  expect  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
tomb,  and  wherein  it  is  our  hope  that  the  beloved  ones  who 
have  left  us  have  already  entered.  That  in  some  cases  this 
is  the  real  spring  of  the  desire,  we  will  not  question.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  passion  for  Sorcery  has  far  other  springs 
beeide,  and  that  those  who  addict  themselves  to  it  most 
completely  have  neither  ardent  longings  for  immortality  on 
their  own  account,  nor  common  reverence  for  the  dead. 
The  special  characteristic  of  the  propensity,  and  of  the 
practices  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  the  absence  of  all  the 
mure  delicate  sentiments  or  spiritual  aspirations  of  true 
human  love,  or  true  religion ;  and  the  presence,  in  their 
stead,  of  a  brutal  familiarity  and  irreverence  as  regards 
the  dead,  and  of  a  gross  materialism  touching  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  communion,  divine  or  human. 

In  this  respect  sujterstitious  Sacerdotalism  and  Sorcery 
have  in  all  ages  borne  some  strong  features  of  resemblance, 
even  while  mutually  denouncing  one  another.  Each  of 
them  disregards  really  spiritual  gifts  as  needful  to  qualify 
Priest  or  Medium  for  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world ; 
and  relies  upon  rites  and  incantations,  rather  than  upon 
such  liftings-up  of  the  human  soul  in  longing  and  prayer, 
as  should  draw  (if  anything  might  draw)  the  Divine  aid 
from  heaven  and  human  love  back  from  the  grave.  The 
Sacerdotahst  forgets  the  truth  that,  not  by  the  help  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  machinery,  but  by  spiritual  worship,  must  the 
Father  of  Spirits  be  approached;  and  the  Spiritualist  for¬ 
gets  that  not  by  his  machinery  of  raps  and  alphabets,  but 
indeed  “  spiritually,”  must  “  spiritual  things  ”  (such  as  im¬ 
mortality),  l>e  discerned.  It  was  well  said  of  late  by  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker,  that  “  if  our  belief  in  a  future  life  could  be 
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verified  by  the  senses,  heaven  would  cease  to  be  a  part  of 
our  religion,  and  become  a  branch  of  our  geography." 
*•  Spiritualism  ”  is  indeed  a  singular  misnomer,  or,  rather, 
it  is-  a  case  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  for  there  is  no  “  spiritual- 
itv  ”  in  the  system  at  all.  It  is  materialism,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  applied  to  a  spiritual  truth. 

No  one  who  entertains  natural  reverence  and  awe  for 
the  dead,  can  contemplate  the  practi'es  of  spiritualists  in 
their  seances  without  pain  and  indignation,  and  only  the 
example  of  unfeeling  mediums  and  excited  friends  can 
have  prompted  many  tender  natures  to  sanction  or  endure 
them.  In  the  midnight  silence  and  stillness  of  our  cham- 
liers,  or  in  some  calm  evening  solitude  of  hills  and  womls, 
it  might  be  possible  to  bear  the  overwhelming  emotions  of 
awe ;  the  rush  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  which  must 
come  upon  us  with  the  genuine  conviction  that  the  one 
who  was  “  soul  of  our  soul,”  has  actually  returned  from 
the  grave,  and  is  near  us  once  more,  conveying  to  us  (as 
his  presence  ever  in  silence  would  surely  do),  the  inctfable 
sense  of  love  triumphant  over  death ;  and  ready  to  receive 
from  us  th'j  passionate  assurances  of  never  forgotten  regret 
and  affection.  Such  a  meeting  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
and  the  living  would  be  among  all  life’s  solemn  and  allect- 
ing  incidents  the  most  profound  and  touching ;  the  one 
which  would  move  us  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  being, 
and  leave  us  evermore  other  men  than  we  had  been. 
Nay,  we  may  further  conceive  that,  bending  over  the  dying, 
and  speaking  to  them  of  the  world  into  which  they  are 
about  to  enter,  and  where  it  is  at  least  not  impossible  they 
may  meet  our  long  lost  friend  or  parent,  we  might  with 
faltering  lips  charge  them  to  bear  for  us  to  the  dead  the 
message  of  unchanged  fidelity.  Such  as  these  are  forms 
of  communion  with  the  departed  which  involve  no  shock 
to  our  reverence,  no  sin  against  the  holiness  of  buried 
affection.  But  what  shall  we  say  for  the  travesty  and 
mockery  thereof  which  goes  on  at  every  spiritualistic 
seance,  amid  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  all  too 
well  acquainted  ;  and  as  an  alternate  evening  diversion  to 
music,  cards,  or  tea?  In  a  drawing-room  with  gas  raised 
or  extinguished  a  score  of  times  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  meilium,  amid  a  circle  of  pleasantly  excited  ladies 
and  gentlemen  dabbling  with  alphabets,  and  slates,  and 
plancheltes,  and  ready  to  catch  up  every  straw  of  “evi¬ 
dence  ”  to  be  published  or  gossiped  about  on  the  morrow ; 
in  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  psychiigoyue, 
who  can  scarcely  pronounce  three  commonplace  sentences 
without  betraying  his  ignorance  or  his  vulgarity,!  we  are 
told  th.at  wives  ask  to  communicate  with  their  dead  hus¬ 
bands  :  parents  are  made  to  “  feel  ”  a  lost  child  in  their 
arms ;  and  sons  listen  to  words  professedly  spoken  to  them 
by  their  mother’s  .souls.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  communications  thus  made  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  death,  and  are  patently  calculated  rather  to 
convince  and  entertain  the  audience  by  verifiable  allusions 
to  names  and  places,  than  to  convey  what  —  if  it  were 
truly  the  departed  soul  which  had  returned  —  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  the  heartwrung  utterances  of  supreme  love. 
Strange  is  it  indeed  that  persons  not  otherwise  devoid  of 
tender  and  reverent  feeling,  when  caught  by  the  passion 
for  this  sorcery,  permit  themselves  and  the  company  they 
may  happen  to  join,  to  find  the  entertainment  of  an  even¬ 
ing  in  practice  so  revolting.  Shall  we  give  to  it  the  name 
which  it  deserves,  and  say  that  the  act  of  evoking  the  dead 
in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  sacrilege  t 
We  have  spoken  of  the  objects  and  method  of  spiritual¬ 
istic  inquiry.  Its  results  even  more  emphatically  exoner¬ 
ate  any  man  of  sound  and  reverent  mind  from  engaging  in 
the  task  of  its  investigation.  Dr.  Wallace  asks  us  to 
“  look  rather  at  the  results  produced  by  the  evidence,  than 
to  the  evidence  itself,”  and  we  are  thankful  to  accept  his 
challenge.  Never,  we  venture  to  say,  may  the  principle  of 
judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits  be  more  fairly  applied.  The 

1  Charleo  Sumnar  haii  junt  bean  brou(;ht  back  from  the  graye,  and  proTW 
to  have  very  quickly  acquired  that  dii^regard  of  adrerbi)  which  in  coiunion 
among  the  weaker  brethren  in  America  ~  and  aUo,  perhape«  atiiomt  Ameri* 
can  inediumii.  Ue  ie  reportetl  to  hate  said  :  **  Oh,  my  friends,  that  you 
would  ponder  well  that  Hactvd  injunction  from  i^pirit  life,  *  l^ay  up  treiii^ures 
in  beaTen.’  You  need  not  be  told  bow  to  do  this,  you  must  act  unseljish>^^ 
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grand  and  obvious  result  of  Spiritualism  is  to  aiford  us  | 
one  more  (real  or  fictitious)  revelation  of  the  state  of  de-  , 

Grted  souls,  added  to  those  -which  we  possessed  before.  | 
it  us  consider  it  a  little  carefully,  and  observe  what  it  j 
really  reveals. 

1  The  pictures  of  a  future  world  which  men  have  drawn 
in  different  lands  and  ages,  all  possess  at  least  one  claim  \ 
to  our  interest.  They  afford  us  not  indeed  the  faintest  ' 
outlines  of  that  Undiscovered  Country  beyond  the  bourne  | 
of  death,  but  they  reveal  with  unimpeachable,  because  I 
unintentional  sincerity,  the  innermost  desires  and  fears  | 
of  living  men.  On  that  “  cloud  ”  which  receives  every  ^ 
departing  soul  out  of  our  sight,  the  magic-lantern  of  fancy  l 
casts  its  bright  or  gloomy  imagery,  and  we  need  but  watch  I 
the  phantasms  as  they  pass  to  know  the  hidden  slides  of  ! 
the  brain  which  produced  them.  The  luscious  gardens  I 
snd  flouris  anticipated  by  the  Moslem  ;  the  eternal  repose  ! 

iof  Nirvana  sighed  for  b^'  the  Buddhist;  the  alternate  war¬ 
fare  and  wassail  of  Walhalla,  for  which  the  Norseman 
longed  as  the  climax  of  glory  and  felicity,  convey  to  us  at 
a  glance  a  livelier  conception  of  the  sensuality,  the  indo¬ 
lence,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  respective  races  than  could 
be  acquired  by  elaborate  studies  of  their  manners  and  | 
morality.  In  a  similar  way  other  characteristics  are  re-  | 
vealed  by  the  terrors  of  Future  Punishment,  —  which  the  | 

,  lively  Greek  imagined  to  himself  as  the  endless  hopeless  1 

;  labors  of  an  Ixion  or  a  Sisyphus ;  the  dignified  Egyptian,  i 

i  as  degradation  to  a  bestial  form;  and  the  grim-souled  Teu- 

;  ton  of  the  Dark  Ages,  as  eternal  torture  in  a  fiery  cave.  I 

I  Whatever  has  constituted  man’s  highest  pleasure  on  earth,  I 

j  that  he  has  hoped  to  find  again  in  heaven,  and  whatever  he  ! 

I  has  most  dreaded,  that  he  has  imagined  as  forming  the  ret-  i 

I  ribution  of  guilt  hereafter.  From  this  point  of  view  the  j 

Christian  idea  of  a  serene  empyrean,  wherein  saints  and 
j  archangels  forever  cast  their  crowns  before  the  great 
j  White  Throne,  and  worship  the  thrice  Holy  One  who 
sitteth  thereon  —  aflbrds  singular  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
altitude  to  which  those  souls  had  attained  to  whom  such 
an  Apocalypse  opened  the  supremest  vision  of  beatitude.  I 
The  attitude  of  Adoration  —  of  sublime  ecstatic  rapture  1 
in  the  presence  of  perfect  Holiness  and  Goodness,  is  as-  J 
•uredly  the  loftiest  of  which  we  have  any  conception,  and  [ 

I  to  desire  to  enjoy  and  prolong  it  forever  can  only  genuinely 

pertain  to  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  Divine  goodness  is 
i  already  the  ruling  passion.  Wider  thought  and  calmer 

I  reflection  may  teach  that  not  alone  on  such  mountain 

I  peaks  of  emotion,  but  on  the  plains  of  sacred  service, 

should  the  faithful  son  of  God  desire  to  spend  his  immor¬ 
tality.  But  the  modern  American  poet  who  has  taken  on  1 
himself  to  sneer  at  the  notion  of  angels  “  loafing  about  the 
Throne,”  has  given  curious  evidence  of  his  incompetence 
to  understand  what  sublime  passion  it  was  which  inspired 
that  wondrous  vision  of  Patmos. 
t  Accepting  then  the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  each  creed  as  a 
natural  test  of  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  its  disciples, 
we  turn  somewhat  inquisitively  to  discover  what  sort  of  a 
future  existence  the  new  faith  of  Spiritualism  proposes  to  j 
give  us.  Of  course  it  affords  every  facility  for  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  ;  for,  while  other  religions  teach  primarily  concerning 
God,  and  secondly,  and  with  much  more  reserve,  about  the 
I  life  after  death;  Spiritualism  teaches  first,  and  at  great 
I  length,  about  the  future  life,  and  frankly  confesses  that  it 

I  has  no  light  to  throw  on  the  problems  of  theology'.  What 

then,  we  ask,  has  Spiritualism  told  us  respecting  the  state 
of  the  dead,  or  rather  (as  a  skeptic  must  inwardly  pose  the 
question),  What  do  its  narratives  betray  concerning  the 
ideals  of  existence  which  Spiritualists  have  created  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  own  consciousness  ?  Do  they  prove  an 
advance  upon  those  of  earlier  creeds ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
do  they  mark  a  singular  and  deplorable  retrogression  to¬ 
wards  the  materialistic,  the  carnal,  and  the  vulgar?  Of 
course  such  an  inquiry  would  be  met  at  the  outset  by  a 
Spiritualist  with  the  vehement  assertion  that  it  was  not  he 
who  devised  what  the  spirits  say  of  themselves,  but  the 
spirits  who  have  lified  the  veil  of  their  own  existence,  for 
whose  ignoble  details  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  As, 
however,  every  Pagan  and  Buddhist,  Mahometan  and  Par- 


see  would  say  as  much  on  his  own  behalf,  and  maintain  that 
Elysium  and  Nirvana,  Paradise  and  Gorotman,  had  each 
been  revealed  by  such  “  mediums  ”  as  Orpheus  and  Buddha, 
Mahomet  and  Zoroaster,  we  must  be  content  to  pass  by 
this  argument  and  treat  the  phase  of  immortality  discovered 
(or  invented)  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  friends,  as  no  less  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  moral  ideals  of  Spiritualists  and  the  general 
level  of  their  aspirations. 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
spiritualistic  Hades  akin  to  the  “  Hell  of  the  Red  Hot 
Iron,”  the  “  Hell  of  the  Little  Child,”  the  “  Hell  of  the 
Burning  Bonnet,”  and  the  “  Hell  of  the  Boiling  Kettle,”  set 
forth  with  such  ghastly  circumstantiality  in  these  latter 
days  in  Dr.  Furness’  Books  for  the  Young,  and  in  older 
times  by  numberless  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  divines. 
Theodore  Parker  went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  there 
was,  at  all  events,  one  good  service  which  the  Spiritualists 
had  done,  they  had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Hell”  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  peculiarity  of  that  terrible  pit  has  been 
generally  understood  to  be  ihat  it  is  “  bottomless,”  the 
achievement  would  seem  rather  difficult ;  but  in  any  case 
we  may  candidly  agree  that  on  this  side  no  exception  need 
be  taken  against  the  spiritualist  doctrine,  save  that  per¬ 
chance  it  fails  to  aiford  indication  of  any  sense  of  how  pro¬ 
found  must  be  the  mental  anguish  through  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  soul,  stained  with  vice  and  cruelty,  to  recover  its 
purity  and  peace.  Spiritualist  remorse  seems  almost  as 
colorless  as  spiritualist  beatitude  is  vulgar  and  inane. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ask  to  be  informed  (beyond 
the  testimony  of  sweet  smiles  and  assurances  of  felicity)  of 
the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  virtuous  departed  souls,  we 
are  confronted  with  narratives  much  more  nearly  realizing 
our  notion  of  humiliating  penance  and  helplessness  than  of 
glory  and  freedom ;  of  Purgatory  rather  than  of  Paradise. 
The  dead,  it  seems,  according  to  Spiritualism,  have  not 
(even  after  vast  intervals  of  time),  advanced  one  step  nearer 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  diviner  truths  for  which  the  soul 
of  man  hungers,  than  they  possessed  while  on  earth.  The 
Hope  of  Immortality  is  bound  up,  in  religious  minds,  with 
the  faith  that  though  no  actual  vision  can  ever  be  vouch¬ 
safed  of  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  yet  that  some  sense  beyond 
any  which  earthly  life  affords,  of  the  presence  and  love  of 
the  Father,  will  come  to  the  soul  when  It  has  gone  “  home 
to  God,”  and  that  Doubt  will  surely  be  left  beLind  among 
the  cerements  of  the  grave.  But  Spiritualists  cheerfully 
tell  us  such  hopes  are  quite  as  delusive  as  those  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  crowns  and  harps  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  “Noth¬ 
ing,”  says  Dr.  Wallace,  “  is  more  common  than  for  religious 
people  at  seances  to  ask  questions  about  Go<l  and  Christ. 
In  reply  they  never  get  more  than  opinions,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  statement  that  they,  the  spirits,  have  no  more 
actual  knowledge  than  they  had  on  earth  ”  (p.  805).  There 
are  indeed.  Dr.  Wallace  assures  us.  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  spirits,  proving  that  the 
“  mind  with  its  myriad  beliefs  is  not  suddenly  changed  at 
death,”  nor,  seemingly,  for  ages  afterwards.  Thus  from 
our  estimate  of  the  spiritualist  state  of  future  felicity,  we 
are  called  on  to  make,  at  starting,  the  enormous  deduction 
of  everything  resembling  religious  progress.  The  Spirit¬ 
ualist  is  perfectly  content  with  an  ideal  heaven  wherein  he 
will  remain  in  just  as  much  doubt  or  error  as  he  happens  to 
have  entertained  upon  earth. 

Further,  as  regards  his  personal  and  social  affections 
Does  he  at  least  image  to  himself  that  he  will  be  nearer  and 
more  able  to  protect  and  bless  his  dear  ones  after  death  ? 
Or  that  he  will  pass  freely  hither  and  thither,  doing  service 
like  a  guardian  angel  to  mankind,  strengthening  the  weak, 
comforting  the  mourner,  and  awakening  the  conscience  of 
the  wicked  ?  There  is  (so  far  as  we  have  followed  the  lit-* 
erature  of  Spiritualism),  no  warrant  for  such  a  picture  of  be¬ 
neficent  activity.  Good  spirits,  as  well  as  bad  —  the  souls 
of  Plato  and  Fenelon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  silliest  and 
wickedest  “  twaddler  ”  (as  Dr.  Wallace  honestly  describes 
many  spirits,  habitues  of  seances),  have  seemingly  spent  all 
the  centuries  since  their  demise  in  waiting  to  be  called  up 
by  some  woman  or  child,  precisely  as  if  they  were  lackeys 
ready  to  answer  the  down-stairs’  bell.  In  many  cases  we  are 
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led  to  infer  that  the  dead  have  been  striving  for  rears  and 
ages  to  make  themselves  known,  and  now  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  have  very  clumsily  and  imperfectly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  Let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  a  grand 
and  loving  soul  —  a  Shakespeare,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
Shelley,  —  who  once  spoke  to  mankind  in  free  and  noble 
speech,  a  man  among  men,  fumbling  about  the  legs  of  tables, 
scratching  like  a  dog  at  a  door,  and  eagerly  flying  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  interpreter  like  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  Hume,  or 
Mrs.  Guppy  ;  and  we  have  surely  invented  a  punishment 
and  humiliation  exceeding  those  of  any  purgatory  hitherto 
invented.  If  Virtue  itself  has  nothing  better  to  hope  for 
hereafter  than  such  a  destiny,  we  may  well  wish  that  the 
grave  should  prove  indeed,  after  all,  the  last  home  of 
**  earth's  mighty  nation.” 

Where  Oblivion’s  pall  shall  darkly  fall 

On  the  dreamless  sleep  of  annihilation. 

In  conclusion.  Is  it  too  much  now  to  ask  that  we  may  be 
exonerated,  once  for  all,  from  the  charge  of  unreasonable 
prejudice,  if  we  refuse  to  undertake  the  laborious  inquiry 
into  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  which  its  advocates  chal¬ 
lenge,  —  an  inquiry  pursued  by  methods  bordering  upon  the 
sacrilegious,  and  terminating,  either  in  the  exposure  of  a 
miserable  delusion,  or  else  in  the  stultification  and  abortion 
of  man’s  immortal  Hope  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  musical  critics  say  that  Nilsson  never  sang 
so  well  as  she  is  singing  this  year. 

Edmond  About  does  not  think  ,so  highly  of  the  late 
Jules  Janin  as  some  of  his  countrymen  do. 

Some  of  the  English  journals  are  just  discovering  that 
James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  passing  the  last  two  years 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Froude  is  about  to  leave  England  fora  year  or  two. 
He  starts  in  August  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  visiting  all  the 
English  colonies  beginning  with  the  Cape  and  ending  with 
Canada. 

M.  Rochefort  is  preparing  an  account  of  events  dating 
from  the  discontinuance  of  La  Lanleme,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  France. 

The  bibliophile  Jacob  has  just  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript  the  priced  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Mme.  Du 
Barry  in  her  library  at  Versailles  in  1771,  when  her  in¬ 
fluence  was  at  its  height. 

Miss  Neilson,  who  is  now  in  England,  will  shortly 
return  to  America  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  100  nights,  on 
such  terms  as  have  not  previously  been  granted  except  to 
stars  of  the  lyric  drama.  So  says  The  Athenceum. 

<  The  French  Government  has  decided  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  near  the  Swiss  frontier  in  commemoration  of  the 

!'enerous  course  of  conduct  which  was  adopted  by  Switzer- 
and  towards  the  prisoners  of  Bourbaki’s  army.  The  mon¬ 
ument  will  represent  “  Exhausted  France  confiding  her 
children  to  Switzerland.” 

The  discoveries  made  by  H.  M.  S.  Brisk  in  New  Guinea 
appear  to  be  very  important.  It  is  now  found  that  what 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  north  portion  of  the  island 
is  an  entirely  separate  island,  and  between  the  two  is  a 
passage  that  will  considerably  shorten  the  route  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  China. 

“  One  more  unfortunate  ”  weekly  journal  is  to  be  started 
very  soon  in  London.  Leicetter  Square  is  the  title.  The 
paper  is  to  be  the  organ  of  rational  amusement  and  play- 
places  for  the  people,  and  will  advocate  the  measures  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Playground  Society,  in  which  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  was  so  deeply  interested. 
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A  COMMISSION  appointed  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
has  declared  that  true  plague  has  broken  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Bagdad.  Quarantine  has  been  establiiHed 
round  all  the  aflected  districts.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
similar  outbreak  took  place  in  the  same  district  in  1867 
caused  then,  as  now,  by  severe  privation  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

A  SINGULAR  duel  has  just  been  fought  at  Tuelle.  The 
combatants  were  both  officers.  One  had  been  wounded  in 
the  wrist  during  the  late  war,  and  it  was,  consequently,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  battle  should  take  place  with  pistols,  and 
not  swords,  as  originally  intended.  'The  usual  preliminaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  handkerchief  was  dropped, 
both  fired,  and  one  was  wounded  not  by  his  opponent,  but 
by  the  recoil  of  his  own  weapon,  which  was  so  strong  as  to 
fracture  his  iaw.  Fighting  a  duel  and  wounding  yourself 
is  certainly  the  last  way  out  of  “  satisfying  honor.” 

A  MANUSCRIPT  of  some  value  was  lately  found  at  a  low 
eating-house  in  Paris,  where  it  had  been  left  by  a  working 
mason,  and,  not  being  called  for,  was  given  to  the  children 
of  the  house  to  play  with.  A  bookseller,  who  happened  to 
see  it,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  show  it  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  more  knowledge  than  himself  of  old 
manuscripts,  M.  Jeanmaire.  The  latter  at  once  perceived 
that  it  was  a  manuscript  of  great  historical  interest,  beinv 
a  cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Savigny,  a  monastic  found^ 
tion  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Seeing  its  character,  M. 
Jeanmaire  conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  stolen 
from  some  public  library  or  other  repository  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Commune,  and  accordingly  advised  that  it 
should  be  deposited  with  M.  Bdrillon,  the  Commissary  of 
Police,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic. 
This  has  been  done,  but  with  what  result  is  not  yet  known. 

We  find  the  following  in  TAe  Academy;"  Some  of  the 
American  papers  state  that  Professor  Hu.xley  is  likely  to 
be  the  successor  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  Harvard.  We 
hope  there  is  no  truth  in  this.  Are  the  English  Universi¬ 
ties  so  rich  in  really  eminent  professors,  and  so  poor  in 
money,  that  they  can  or  must  allow  Professor  Huxley  to  zo 
to  America  in  order  to  find  leisure  for  work  ?  It  would 
require  nothing  but  the  will  for  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
to  offer  Huxley  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  without  any¬ 
body  suffering  for  it  There  are  hundreds  of  non-resident 
fellows,  doing  no  good  to  the  University,  doing  harm  to 
themselves  in  resting  on  their  oars,  when  they  ought  to  be 
pulling  with  all  their  might.  Why  not  give  five  or  ten 
such  fellowships  to  men  like  Huxley,  and  make  the  Uni¬ 
versities  again  what  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  very 
centres  of  intellectual  force  and  light  in  the  country  ?  The 
Universities  are  so  rich  that  they  could  beggar  the  whole 
world.  Will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  beggared  by 
Harvard  ?  ” 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
almost  impossible  feat  ;  it  is  not,  however,  generally  known 
how  lately  it  was  viewed  in  that  light.  Some  statistics 
just  published  show  that  it  is  only  since  the  vear  1850  that 
ascents  have  been  regularly  made.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  ascent  by  Balmat  in  1786,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  persons  have  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
for  some  years  after  the  earliest  attempts  by  Balmat  and 
De  Saussure  long  intervals  elapsed,  during  which  no  one 
ventured  upon  the  hazardous  enterprise.  There  were,  in¬ 
deed,  no  accents  between  1788  and  1802  and  between  1802 
and  1809.  Since  1850,  however,  the  mountain  has  never 
been  altogether  unvisited,  but  the  greatest  number  of 
ascents  between  that  date  and  the  vear  1860  were  twenty 
in  1854,  and  twenty-four  in  1855.  From  1861  to  1865  the 
numbers  rose  to  t^tv-nine,  twenty-four,  fifty-four,  sixty- 
three,  fifty-six,  and  fell  in  1870  to  fourteen.  Twenty-two 
ascents  took  place  in  1871,  fifty-seven  in  1872,  and,  finally, 
fifty-eight  in  1873.  This  year  is  likely  to  show  a  much 
larger  number,  the  ascents  having  begun  on  the  3d  of  June, 
whereas  the  Sd  of  July  was  the  date  of  the  first  attempt 
made  last  year. 

A  French  resident  in  South  America  has  presented  to 
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the  Ikfuseum  at  Nancy  the  embalmed  head  of  a  slain  Indian 
ehief,  irom  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  named  Micanapita. 
Xhe  head,  which  has  the  hair  attached,  is  reduced  to  about 
half  the  original  size ;  and  the  Debats  states  that  there  are 
only  eight  heads  thus  embalmed  known  in  European  col¬ 
lections.  They  are  worn  as  trophies  by  the  Jivaros,  a 
tribe  of  the  warlike  family  of  the  Guaranis,  which  is  spread 
orer  the  east  of  South  America.  The  Jivaros  inhabit  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Maraynon,  especially  to  the 
north,  where  they  are  dependent  on  the  Republic  of  Ecua¬ 
dor.  They  are  continually  at  war  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Aguarunas,  and  the  heads  which  are  subjected  to  this 
operation  are  usually  those  of  Aguaruna  chiefs.  The  head 
is  first  boiled,  then  the  skin  is  detached  from  the  bones, 
itnifed,  and  dried  by  smoking  or  by  means  of  heated  stones. 
Holes  are  then  bored  in  it,  and  it  is  hung  by  a  cord  and 
decorated  with  the  plumage  of  humming-biHs  and  long 
cotton  fringes.  The  general  efifect  is  highly  artistic,  and 
nn  extremely  elegant  trophy  is  the  result ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  object  is  to  preserve  the  features  in  a  recognizable  con¬ 
dition,  this  mode  of  embalming  is  not  a  success. 

M.  Jules  Janin  has  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  Saint- Etienne,  Miue.  Janin  retaining  the  use  of 
it  during  her  lifetime.  The  formation  of  this  library  was 
the  work  of  half  a  century,  con^rising,  as  it  does,  from  six 
to  seven  thousand  volumes.  Besides  admirable  editions, 
Aldines,  Elzevirs,  Robert  Estiennes,  and  some  fine  copies 
of  the  poets  of  the  fifleenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  it  contains  copies,  on  Dutch  or  Chinese  paper, 
of  all  the  works  of  importance  which  have  appeared  for 
the  last  forty  years.  '  Authors,  knowing  the  fondness  of  the 
celebrated  critic  for  good  books,  had  complimentary  copies 
printed  for  him,  with  dedications  in  prose  or  in  verse. 
Jules  Janin  made  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  have  them 
richly  bound  by  tbe  most  celebrated  binders,  such  as 
Trautz-Bauzonnet,  Duru,  Capd,  Gayler-Hiron,  Petit,  etc. 
Some  of  these  dedications  are  real  manuscript  prefaces. 
Under  the  cover  of  most  of  the  volumes  is  to  be  found  a 
letter  from  the  author.  A  copy  of  “  Jocelyn  ”  contains,  be¬ 
tides  the  dedication,  four  pages  of  manuscript  written  by 
Lamartine.  There  are  some  unique  copies.  The  pul^ 
lither  Curmer  had  printed,  solely  for  Janin,  a  single  copy 
of  a  splendid  book  ornamented  with  original  designs.  This 
library  is  a  veritable  literary  and  artistic  treasure  for  the 
town  of  Saint-Etienne. 

Ax  interesting  little  establishment,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  has  just  been  broken  up  at  Trebizond  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  created,  if  not  a  “  scandal,”  at 
least  a  sensation  in  that  place.  It  appears  that  for  some 
time  past  Trebizond  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
owing  to  the  proceedings  of  this  household,  which  con- 
liited  of  a  father,  six  sons,  and  one  daughter.  Delightful 
u  was  the  charm  which  reigned  over  their  domestic  circle, 
it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  hearth,  for  unfortunately  the 
family  weakness  was  murder.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  tbe 
eight  persons  composing  the  family  managed  to  get 
through,  according  to  the  Trebizond  correspondent  of  the 
Levant  Herald,  no  fewer  than  235  murders.  Out  of  this 
number  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  were  each  responsible 
for  thirty  murders,  while  tbe  young  lady  only  committed 
twenty-five,  though,  but  for  premature  interference  of  the 
authorities,  it  is  considered  probable  that  she  would  have 
completed  an  equal  number.  The  predecessor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  governor  most  ungallantly  caused  her  to  be  arrested, 
together  with  her  amiable  parent  and  four  of  her  brothers. 
It  is  not  stated  what  became  of  the  remaining  brothers, 
but  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  hanged  about  three 
months  ago,  and  two  of  his  sons  met  with  a  similar  mel¬ 
ancholy  accident  on  the  25th  of  last  month.  The  other 
two  and  the  young  lady  are  still  languishing  in  captivity, 
and  much  anxiety  is  felt  on  their  behalf,  hr,  unless  the 
local  judges  take  a  lenient  view  of  their  offences  on  account 
of  their  youth,  they  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  resuming 
their  position  in  society.  Altogether  it  ii  a  sad  story,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  these  young  people  and  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  have  of  late  been  tbe  talk  Ol  Trebizond. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  SHON  MACLEAN. 

A  BAGFIPB  MELODY,  FROM  THE  OAELIC. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together 
Came  in  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Playing  over  the  heather ; 

Backward  their  ribbons  flew. 

Bravely  they  strutted  and  blew. 

Each  clad  in  tartan  new, 

Bonnet  and  blackcock  feather : 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pi^rs  together ! 

He ’s  but  a  Sassenach  blind  and  vain 
Who  never  heard  of  Shon  Maclean  — 

The  Duke’s  own  Piper, 'called  “  Shon  the  Fair,” 

From  his  freckled  skin  and  his  flery  hair. 

Father  and  son,  since  the  world’s  creation. 

The  Macleans  had  followed  this  occupation, 

And  played  the  pibroch  to  fire  the  Clan 
Since  the  first  Duke  came  and  the  Earth  began. 

Like  the  whistling  of  birds,  like  the  humming  ol  bees. 
Like  the  sough  of  the  south-wind  in  the  trees, 

Like  the  singing  of  angels,  the  playing  of  shawms. 
Like  Ocean  itself  with  its  storms  and  its  calms, 

Were  the  pipes  of  Shon,  when  he  strutted  and  blew  — 
A  cock  whose  crowing  creation  knew  ! 

At  last,  in  the  prime  of  his  playing  life. 

The  spirit  moved  him  to  take  a  wife  — 

A  lassie  with  eyes  of  Highland  blue, 

Who  loved  the  pipes  and  the  Piper  too. 

And  danced  to  the  sound,  with  a  foot  and  a  leg 
White  as  a  lily  and  smooth  as  an  egg. 

So,  all  the  Pipers  were  coming  together 
Over  the  moor  and  across  the  heather. 

All  in  the  wind  and  the  rain : 

All  the  Pipers  so  bravely  drest 

Were  flocking  in  from  the  east  and  the  west. 

To  bless  the  bedding  and  blow  their  best 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 
’T  was  wet  and  windy  weather ! 

Yet,  through  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Came  twenty  Pipers  together  1 
Earach  and  Dougal  Dhu,  ^ 

Sandy  of  Isla  too, 

Each  with  the  bonnet  o’  blue. 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather. 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pi^rs  together ! 

The  knot  was  tied,  the  words  were  said, 

Shon  was  married,  the  feast  was  spread  ; 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  huge  and  hoar. 

Strong  Sandy  of  Isla,  age  fourscore, 

Whiskered,  gray  as  a  Haskeir  seal. 

And  clad  in  crimson  from  head  to  heel. 

Beneath  and  round  him  in  their  degree 
Gathered  the  men  of  minstrelsie, 

With  keepers,  gillies,  and  lads  and  lasses. 

Mixing  voices,  and  jingling  glasses. 

At  soup  and  haggis,  at  roast  and  boiled. 

Awhile  the  happy  gathering  toiled,  — 

While  Shon  and  Jean  at  the  table  ends 
Shook  hands  with  a  hundred  of  their  friends. 

Then  came  a  hush.  Through  the  open  door 
A  wee  bright  Form  flashed  on  the  floor,  —  j 
The  Duke  himself,  in  the  kilt  and  plaid. 

With  slim  soft  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  maid. 

And  he  took  a  glass,  and  he  cried  out  plain 
”  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Shon  Maclean  ! 

To  Shon  the  Piper  and  Jean  his  wife, 

A  clean  fireside  and  a  merry  life  !  ” 

Then  out  he  slipt,  and  each  man  sprang 

To  bis  feet,  and  with  “ hooch ”  the  chamber  rang! 

”  Clear  the  tables  I  ”  shrieked  out  one  — 

A  leap,  a  scramble,  the  thing  was  done  ! 

And  then  the  Pipers  all  in  a  row 
Tuned  their  pipes  and  began  to  blow. 

While  all  to  dance  stood  fain : 

Sandy  of  Isla  and  Earach  More, 

Dougal  Dhu  from  Kilflannan  shore. 

Played  up  the  company  on  the  floor 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 
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At  the  wedding  of  Sbon  Maclean, 

Twenty  I’ipen  together 
Stood  up,  while  all  their  train 
Ceased  their  clatter  and  blether. 

Full  of  the  mountain-dew. 

First  on  their  pipes  they  blew. 

Mighty  of  bone  and  thew. 

Rod  cheeked,  with  lungs  of  leather: 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pipers  together! 

Who  led  the  dance  ?  In  pomp  and  pride 
The  Duke  himself  led  out  the  Bride. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  each  beholder. 

For  the  wee  Duke  only  reached  her  shoulder  ; 

And  thev  danced,  and  turned,  when  the  reel  began. 
Like  a  giantess  and  a  fairie  man  1 
But  like  an  earthquake  was  the  din 
When  Sbon  himself  led  the  Duchess  in  ! 

And  she  took  her  place  before  him  there. 

Like  a  white  mouse  dancing  with  a  bear. 

How  the  little  Duchess,  so  slim  and  sweet, 

Her  blue  eyes  watching  Shon’s  great  feet. 

With  a  smile  that  could  not  be  resisted, 

Jigged,  and  jumped,  and  twirled,  and  twisted  ! 
Sandv  of  Isla  lec  off  the  reel, 

The  l)uke  began  it  with  toe  and  heel, 

Then  all  joined  in  full  fain  ; 

Twenty  Pipers  ranged  in  a  row. 

From  squinting  Shamus  to  lame  Kilcroe 
Their  cheeks  like  crimson,  began  to  blow. 

At  the  wedding  of  Sbon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 
Thev  blew  with  lungs  of  leather. 

And  blithesome  was  the  strain 
Those  Pipers  played  together ! 

Moist  with  the  moiintain-^ew. 

Mighty  of  bone  and  thew. 

Each  with  the  bonnet  o’  blue. 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather : 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

Oh  for  a  magic  tongue  to  tell 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  befell  I 

Of  how  the  Duke,  when  the  first  stave  died. 

Reached  up  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  the  Bride, 

While  Sandy’s  pipes,  as  their  mouths  were  meeting, 
Skirled,  and  set  every  heart  abeating. 

Then  Shon  took  the 'pipes  !  and  all  was  still. 

As  silently  he  the  bags  did  fill. 

With  flaming  cheeks  and  round  bright  eyes. 

Till  the  first  faint  music  began  to  rise. 

Like  a  thousand  laverocks  singing  in  tune. 

Like  countless  com-craiks  under  the  moon. 

Like  the  smack  of  kisses,  like  sweet  bells  ringing, 
Like  a  mermaid’s  harp,  or  a  kelpie  singing. 

Blew  the  pipes  of  Shon ;  and  the  witching  strain 
Was  the  gathering  song  of  the  Clan  Maclean  I 
Then  slowly,  gently,  at  his  side. 

All  the  Pipers  around  replied. 

And  swelled  the  glorious  strain  : 

The  hearts  of  all  were  proud  and  light. 

To  hear  the  music,  to  see  the  sight. 

And  the  Duke’s  own  eves  were  dim  that  night. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

So  to  honor  the  Clan  Maclean 
Straight  they  began  to  gather. 

Blowing  the  wild  refrain, 

“  Blue  bonnets  across  the  heather  I  ” 

They  stamped,  they  strutted,  they  blew ; 

They  shrieked ;  like  cocks  they  crew  ; 

Blowing  the  notes  out  true. 

With  wonderful  lungs  of  leather  ; 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went  away 
The  dance  grew  mad  and  the  fun  grew  gay ; 

Man  and  maiden,  face  to  face. 

Leapt  and  footed  and  screamed  apace  1 
Round  and  round  the  dancers  whirled. 

Shriller,  louder,  the  Pipers  skirled. 

Till  the  sonl  seemed  swooning  into  sound. 


And  all  creation  was  whirling  round. 

Then,  in  a  pause  of  the  dance  and  glee. 

The  Pipers,  ceasing  their  minstrelsie. 

Draining  the  glass  in  groups  did  stand. 

And  passed  the  snnff-tox  from  hand  to  hand. 

Sandy  of  Isla,  with  locks  of  snow. 

Squinting  Shamns,  blind  Kilmahoc, 

Finlay  Beg,  and  Earach  More, 

Dougal  Dhu  of  Kilfiannan  shore  — 

All  the  Pipers,  black,  yellow,  and  green. 

All  the  colors  that  ever  were  seen, 

All  the  Pipers  of  all  the  Macs, 

Gathered  together  and  took  their  cracks. 

Then  (no  man  knows  how  the  thing  befell. 

For  none  was  sober  enough  to  tell) 

These  heavenly  Pipers  from  twenty  places 
Began  disputing  with  crimson  faces  ; 

Each  asserting,  like  one  demented. 

The  claims  of  the  Clan  he  represented. 

In  vain  gray  Sandy  of  Isla  strove 
To  soothe  their  struggle  with  words  of  love. 

Asserting  there,  like  a  gentleman. 

The  superior  claims  of  his  own  great  Clan ; 

Then,  finding  to  reason  is  despair. 

He  seizes  his  pipes  and  he  plays  an  air  — 

'Phe  gathering  tune  of  his  Clan  —  and  tries 
To  drown  in  music  the  shrieks  and  cries. 

Heavens  !  Every  Piper  grown  mad  with  ire. 

Seizes  his  pipes  with  a  fierce  desire. 

And  blowing  madly,  with  flourish  and  squeak. 

Begins  hit  particular  tune  to  shriek ! 

Up  and  down  the  gamut  they  go. 

Twenty  Pipers,  all  in  a  row. 

Each  with  a  different  strain. 

Each  tries  hard  to  drown  the  first,  • 

Each  blows  louder  till  like  to  burst. 

Thus  were  the  tunes  of  the  Clans  rehearst 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean ! 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together, 

Blowing  with  might  and  main 

Through  wonderful  lungs  of  leather . 

Wild  was  the  hullabaloo ! 

They  strutted,  they  screamed,  they  crew  ! 

Twenty  wild  strains  they  blew, 

Holifing  the  heart  in  tether  : 

And  every  Piper  was  fu’. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

A  storm  of  music  !  Like  wild  sleuth-hounds 
Contending  together  were  the  sounds. 

At  last  a  bevy  of  Eve’s  bright  daughters 
Poured  oil  —  that ’s  whisky  —  upon  the  waters ; 

And  after  another  glass  went  down 
The  Pipers  chuckled  and  ceased  to  frown. 

Embraced  like  brothers  and  kindred  spirits. 

And  fully  admitted  each  other’s  merits. 

All  bliss  must  end  1  For  now  the  Bride 
Was  looking  weary  and  heavy-eyed. 

And  soon  she  stole  from  the  drinking  chorus. 

While  the  company  settled  to  deoch  an-dorut.^ 

One  hour  —  another  —  took  its  flight  — 

The  clock  struck  twelve  —  the  dead  of  night  — 

And  still  the  Bride  like  a  rose  so  red 
Lay  lonely  up  in  the  bridal  bed. 

At'half-past  two  the  Bridegroom,  Shon, 

Dropt  on  the  table  as  heavy  as  stone. 

And  four  strong  Pipers  across  the  floor 
Carried  him  up  to  the  bridal  door. 

Pushed  him  in  at  the  open  portal. 

And  left  him  snoring,  serene  and  mortal. 

The  small  stars  twinkled  over  the  heather. 

As  the  Pipers  wandered  away  together. 

But  one  by  one  on  the  journey  dropt. 

Clutching  his  pipes,  and  there  he  stopt ! 

One  by  one  on  tne  dark  hillside 
Each  faint  wail  of  the  bagpipes  died. 

Amid  the  wind  and  the  rain  ! 

And  the  twenty  Pipers  at  break  of  day 
In  twenty  different  bogholes  lay. 

Serenely  sleeping  upon  their  way 

From  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean  ! 

Robbbt  Bccbaiuv. 
|>  The  parting  glass ;  lit.  the  cup  at  the  door. 
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AUTHORS’  PROOFS.  i 

A  PICTURE  has  been  drawn  representing  contentment  \ 
in  the  person  of  a  German  scholar,  with  pipe  and  mug  of  j 
beer,  revising  the  last  prool,  before  printing,  of  his  latest  ' 
work.  There  is  a  nice  equilibrium  in  the  picture :  the  ; 
pipe  and  mug  give  a  mild  ami  brief  pleasure  to  the  palate,  ■ 
and  the  author’s  intellectual  nature  takes  a  puff  or  sip  of  | 
(rratification  as  he  reads  in  type  the  smooth  pages  to  which 
he  can  give  a  final  touch  here  and  there,  with  the  knowl-  | 
edge  that  as  a  rehearsal  to  the  final  concert,  so  is  his 
negligee  proof  to  the  carefully  printerl,  trim  book. 

For  much  of  bis  pleasure  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  | 
shadowy  being  who  mediates  between  him  and  the  type-  | 
setter.  Could  he  see,  sometimes,  his  thought  as  first  ren¬ 
dered  into  type,  his  favorite  words  mangled  into  an  un¬ 
seemly  likeness,  his  wit  stolidly  bruised  of  its  point,  his 
questions  made  exclamations,  and  all  the  melody  of  his 
sentences 

“Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh,’’ 

be  would  be  filled  with  dismay ;  and,  if  a  humble  man,  be¬ 
gin  to  consider  whether  the  type-setter,  so  interpreting 
his  manuscript,  might  not  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
intelligent  public  reading  his  book.  But  this  trial  of  his 
nerves  is  spared  him  by  that  patient  reader  who  is  re¬ 
tained  by  the  printer,  as  counsel  is  furnished  to  a  needy 
defendant,  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  He,  with  learned 
authorities  at  hand,  sees  first  that  the  author  gets  fair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  type-setter,  and  then  by 
marginal  notes  and  faint  blue  lines  and  significant  inter¬ 
rogation  points  reminds  the  author  that  he  too  is  human, 
for  he  too  has  erred. 

To  an  author  desirous  of  being  exact  and  consistent,  the 
mortification  of  being  caught  tripping  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  pleasure  at  being  saved  a  blunder  fixed  in  stereo¬ 
type  metal  and  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  copies  of  his 
book  which  he  hopes  to  see  printed.  There  is  a  feeling 
akin  to  dismay  in  sending  out  a  book  and  discovering  that 
it  has  blemishes  of  scholarship.  There  they  are,  those 
ipots  in  the  feast  of  charity,  and  they  grow  portentously 
big  to  the  author.  He  swears  he  did  not  make  them ; 
it  was  the  printer.  But  the  printer,  if  he  be  methodical, 
goes  to  a  pigeon-hole  and  brings  forth  proofs  in  evidence 
—  the  author’s  proofe  —  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  them. 
There  is  thus  a  certain  mathematical  exactness  about  the 
printer’s  work  which  dignifies  the  profession,  and  ought 
indeed,  as  we  think  it  will  in  time,  make  it  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  learned  professions. 

But  after  all,  authors’  proofs,  as  we  intimated  at  the 
beginning,  bring  a  secret  joy  to  the  author’s  mind,  not  in 
the  fact  of  their  proving  to  him  that  his  manuscript  has 
been  set  according  to  copy,  but  in  the  proof  they  present 
that  at  last  his  labor  is  to  be  rewarded  and  his  thought 
made  public.  While  it  was  in  manuscript  it  might  easily 
be  destroyed  or  lost,  or  worse  than  that,  it  might  remain 
in  his  desk,  a  proof  there  that  bis  work  was  fruitless ;  but 


now,  translated  into  type,  it  becomes  transfigured  to  him. 
Did  I  indeed  say  this  ?  he  asks  in  surprise.  Why,  this 
is  well  said !  and  he  suddenly  gets  a  proof  that  he  was 
building  better  than  he  knew.  Indeed,  there  is  a  kind 
of  glow  upon  his  proof  which  is  apt  to  fade  ailerwards. 
The  actual  demands  made  upon  a  published  book  seem 
severer  than  those  which  the  proof  is  subject  to,  when 
under  the  affectionate  guardianship  of  the  author.  Per¬ 
haps  this  may  explain  something  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
author  may  take  in  his  proofs.  He  and  his  little  thought 
are  alone  together,  and  he  may  look  upon  it  in  the  proof 
as  something  half  his  own  and  half  foreign.  It  is  the 
pleasure  which  the  plant  that  has  sprung  through  the 
earth  gives  the  gardener,  a  pleasure  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  anticipation  of  fruit  or  flower.  He  put  the 
seed  in  and  watered  the  ground,  hut  the  plant  came  up  by 
some  unseen  power.  So  proof  to  the  author  seems  a  half- 
miraculous  new  birth  of  his  thought.  He  has  a  right  to 
his  pleasure,  good  friends ;  you  will  be  ready  enough  to 
imperil  the  after  pleasure  in  the  printed  book,  with  your 
criticism  and  your  indifference. 

NOTES. 

—  The  reissue  of  “  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  in  an  abridged 
form,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  will,  we  trust,  awaken  fresh 
interest  in  a  masterpiece  of  literature  and  interpreter  of 
life  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  one  thing,  it  ought  to  carry  to  some  minds  a  perception 
of  the  noble  morality  which  was  the  life  of  this  novel,  and 
explain  how  unessential  and  extraneous  were  the  passages 
^  which  have  made  the  book  to  be  reputed  indelicate. 

Many  books  of  the  day  which  have  no  naughty  words  in 
i  them  are  base,  mean,  and  frivolous,  beside  “  Clarissa  Har¬ 
lowe.” 

—  The  author  of  “Our  First  Hundred  Years,”  Part 
One  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  has  such  an  overpower¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  task  that  it  almost 
frightens  the  more  humble  reader  when  he  thinks  of  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  In  bis  address  “  to  my  fellow-citizens,” 
which  with  his  biography  in  small  type,  and  result  of  his 
labors  in  large  type,  accompany  the  part,  the  author,  re- 
I  ferring  to  the  fright  he  was  in  when  he  thought  of  writing 
his  great  work,  says,  “  Nor  should  I  have  dared  to  attempt 
it,  had  it  not  been  ‘  my  own,  my  native  land.’  But  she 
is  my  mother,  and  although  I  lay  my  hand  upon  her  brow 
with  instinctive  reverence,  yet  I  feel  that  I  can  do  it  with 
the  tender  but  familiar  love  of  a  child.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  our  author  has  a  rare  gift  in  the  direction  of  personi¬ 
fying  nature.  Another  instance  of  an  accumulative  sort 
shows  a  recklessness  of  minor  grammatical  considerations 
which  argues  well  for  the  courage  of  the  writer.  “  The 
tidal-wave  which  started  from  Plymouth  Rock  and  James 
River  has  begun  to  surge  around  the  shores  of  old  Asia ; 
and  as  its  swarming  communities  turn  their  backs  on  the 
hoary  cypresses,  which  for  dreary  centuries  held  their 
steady  moan  over  those  gray  sepulchres  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  the  buried-alive,  they  feel  the  undulations  of  the 
American  age.”  The  Part  already  issued  is  studded  with 
gems  ;  as  the  author  might  say,  hut  does  n’t,  the  rhetoric 
being  our  own,  acquired  after  a  study  of  his  work :  we 
pluck  one  from  the  heavily-laden  tree,  and  gently  lay  it 
by  the  side  of  its  brethren,  on  the  printed  sheet.  Here  is 
the  gem  :  “  Let  us  come  then  to  the  National  Altar,  and 
receive  afresh  its  regenerating  baptism  of  patriotic  fire : 
—  worthy  members  of  a  grand  fraternity  whose  interests 
are  as  boundless  as  the  continent  is  wide,  and  whose  prej- 
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udices  and  passions  are  engendered  by  a  land  bounded 
on  the  North  by  eternal  ice,  and  stretching  to  the  South 
where  we  see  the  wings  of  our  Eagle  flapping  over  the 
heated  line  of  the  Equator.”  We  quote  but  one  more  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  Go  with  that  travelling  sunshine  till  its  first 
beams  strike  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  from  its  highest  and 
sheerest  cliff  the  bird  of  AVashington,  with  the  eaglet  on 
her  back,  launches  from  the  dizzy  height,  and  at  mid¬ 
heaven  casts  off  her  young,  where  it,  too,  must  learn  to 
fly." 

—  The  July  New  Englander  has  an  interesting  paper, 
“  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer.”  Perhaps  the 
review  finds  its  readers  only  among  professional  persons, 
but  we  think  even  they  would  have  bad  no  objection  to 
being  told  over  again  who  Isaac  Nordheimer  was,  when 
he  was  born,  and  when  and  where  he  died ;  and  such  in¬ 
formation  would  have  been  gratefully  received  by  the  lay¬ 
men  who  read  the  Reminiscences.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  vigilant  Dr.  Thomas  who  edited 
Lippincott’s  excellent  Biographical  Dictionary.  W'bo  was 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  and  did  he  really  work  a  revolution  in 
Hebrew  grammar  ? 

—  Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  sent  out  a  “  Specimen  of  an  At¬ 
tempt  at  a  Catalogue  of  Original  American  Books  with 
Index  of  Subject-Matters.”  He  complains  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  experiences  in  procuring  information  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  respecting  the  books  they  publish.  We  suppose  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  bibliography  here  lies 
in  the  very  heterogeneous  character  of  American  books,  — 
enough  to  drive  a  bibliographer  crazy  as  he  tries  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  works  of  native  production  and  reprints, 
English  editions  with  American  imprints,  books  revived 
under  new  names  or  new  publishing  imprints,  and  the  like. 
But  Mr.  Steiger  has,  to  our  thinking,  increased  his  difficul¬ 
ties  by  the  singular  definition  which  he  is  pleased  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  original  American  books.  “  Omitting,”  he  says^**  all 
school  books,  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  like,  it  was 
to  contain  solely  original  American  publications  (includ¬ 
ing  translations  —  if  by  Americans  —  but  excluding  all 
reprints).”  The  translations,  we  suppose,  must  therefore 
also  not  be  works  of  fiction.  We  think  Mr.  Steiger  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  determining  the  exact  place  of 
some  books.  What  would  he  say,  for  instance,  to  Mr. 
Hale’s  “  Working  Men’s  Homes  ”  ?  Is  Dana’s  “  Manual 
of  Geology  ”  to  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
used  in  schools?  By  his  severe  treatment  W.  Cullen 
Bryant  appears  solely  as  the  author  of  “  Letters  from  the 
East  ”  I  Mr.  Steiger's  catalogue  will  be  acceptable  on  the 
plea  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none ;  but  what  he 
gives  us  will  all  be  the  outside  of  the  loaf,  very  crusty. 

—  A  summer  course  of  instruction  in  botany  was 
started  at  Harvard  two  years  ago,  and  is  continued  this 
year,  extending  from  July  6  to  the  end  of  August.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodale  conducts  the  instruction  throughout  July, 
the  subject  being  the  botany  of  flowering  plants.  A 
lecture  is  given  every  morning  except  Saturday,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  laboratory  work  throughout  the  day.  Saturday 
is  given  up  to  excursions.  The  instruction  in  August  is 
devoted  to  cryptogamic  botany,  mainly  that  of  the  lower 
and  more  difficult  orders,  the  sea-weeds  and  fungi,  and  is 
by  Dr.  Farlow,  who  was  formerly  Professor  Gray’s  assist¬ 
ant,  and  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  De  Barry  and  Thuset.  The  course  is  of 
special  value  to  teachers. 

—  We  give  a  few  more  passages  from  the  Talks  upon 
Art,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  which  have  been  appear¬ 


ing  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Palladium.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  appearance  in  this  paper  is  that  one  of  Mr. 
Hunt’s  pupils  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Helen  M.  Knowl- 
ton  &  Co.,  who  own  and  conduct  the  Palladium :  — 

Sketch  sometimes  by  dragging  the  charcoal  loosely  over 
the  paper,  making  cobweb  lines. 

I  wished  you  all  to  begin  by  drawing  that  squirrel,  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  you  to  learn  to  record  an  impression.  So  I 
have  you  rub  in  a  dark  shape,  and  then  form  it.  Ailer 
getting  values  and  masses,  work  with  exactness,  as  IIol- 
bein  did.  You  must  be  able  to  draw  a  bird  in  charcoal 
so  that  one  could  not  tell  which  is  the  bird,  and  which  the 
drawing :  must  model  in  two  colors  so  completely  that 
the  drawing  will  seem  to  have  color. 

Carefully  map  out  your  work  at  first.  Hold  up  two 
perpendicular  lines,  and  get  the  idea  of  where  it  will  come 
upon  the  paper.  With  persistent,  slow  carelessness,  work 
firmly,  wilfully  !  Dare  to  make  a  mistake  if  it  be  a  bold 
one.  Think  of  the  Egyptian  image,  with  an  arm  longer 
than  the  whole  figure,  pointing  with  decision  and  daring ; 
and  so  strong  that  the  beholder  bows  before  it.  We  dare 
to  make  the  letter  D,  but  we  niggle  over  a  drawing  till  it 
is  so  weak  that  it  has  nothing  of  nature  in  it  —  only  our¬ 
selves. 

Compare  constantly  lines  and  angles,  now  you  have  the 
idea  of  values.  Hold  a  looking-glass  before  your  model 
and  your  drawing.  Take  a  second's  glance  only,  and 
see  if  the  impression  be  the  same.  If  it  be  not,  ask, 
“  ^Vhat  is  the  difference  ?  ”  Reflect  as  well  as  work  ;  get 
a  system  of  working ! 

“  It  seems  as  if  nothing  would  ever  come  to  me  !  ” 

Nothing  comes  into  anybody’s  head  !  It  is  persistent 
love  of  a  thing  that  tells  finally.  And  we  are  helped  im¬ 
mensely  by  putting  down  our  impressions.  We  don’t  try, 
for  fear  that  we  can’t. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  wanted  to  learn  the  violin, 
but  a  certain  man  discouraged  me.  “  Don’t  learn  the 
violin  I  It ’s  so  hard  /  ”  I  could  kick  that  man  now !  It 
is  easier  to  eat  dip-toast  than  to  play  the  violin ;  but  it 
does  n’t  meet  the  same  want. 

In  drawing,  as  in  pistol-shooting,  pay  your  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  object  aimed  at !  Keep  your  finger  gently  on 
the  trigger,  making  it  close  slowly,  deliberately,  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  —  like  fate ;  and,  after  that  is  started,  put  your 
whole  mind  upon  the  aim,  and  make  everything  bend  to 
that.  A  bad  marksman  is  thinking  too  much  of  the  trig¬ 
ger.  The  pistol  should  go  off  itself. 

Some  of  you  older  scholars  must  begin  to  settle  upon 
some  system.  Find  out  what  you  like  to  do,  and  begin 
to  do  it.  Every  one  must  express  something  as  it  loob 
to  him.  When  everybody  is  original,  then  life  will  be 
worth  living  for.  A  few  people  half  dare  to  express 
themselves,  and  how  interesting  they  are ! 

Children  should  learn  to  draw  as  they  learn  to  write, 
and  such  a  mystery  should  not  be  made  of  it.  They 
should  be  encouraged,  not  flattered.  As  it  is,  every  child 
shows  some  disposition  to  draw  early,  marking  on  doors, 
tables,  books,  “  whole  sheets  of  paper,”  —  “  which  must  not 
be  wasted,”  —  while  the  parents  who  would  save  that 
paper  write  the  most  vapid  nonsense.  With  no  help  and 
encouragement,  the  child  gradually  loses  its  desire  to 
draw ;  gets  interested  in  other  things,  until  the  wish  to 
draw  again  breaks  out,  and  then  double  effort  is  required 
to  get  the  facility  which  might  have  been  gained  insensi¬ 
bly. 

A  man  is  nothing,  except  in  his  relation  to  others  of 
the  human  j'ace.  We  are  all  too  selfish,  not  ready  enough 
to  give.  Andjyet,  Giving  is  Receiving. 


